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The March of Events 


gress a clear-cut plan of tariff revision. 

The main thing to remember, he 
said, in substance, is the necessity of revenue, 
which must be produced along protective lines 
by imposing duties that shall cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of manufacture here and 
the cost of manufacture abroad. Thus the 
President is definite, and he is sincere. 

But definiteness and sincerity began and 
ended with him. The Payne bill, as it passed 
the House, showed no consistent or serious 
effort to carry out this programme. It is 
a jumble — a log-rolling jumble of the same 
old sort — with some good features, of course, 
but some of the schedules go up and some 
come down, higgledy-piggledy, many of them, 
according to the beneficiaries’ wishes, and 
few of them with reference to the needs of 
the consumer; and nobody knows by how 
much the revenue from customs duties would 
be increased by it. 

Nor has anybody a clear notion what the 
bill will be when the Senate shall have done 
with it, and it shall have been log-rolled in 
conference. 

All that is yet made clear is that the country 
is very much more concerned to have a bill 
passed and the uncertainty ended than it 
is to have any particular kind of bill. There 
is no considerable, public, moral earnestness 
about the subject. This may mean that 
sincere tariff reformers think that it would 
be time lost to take up the subject seriously with 
this Congress; or it may mean that the people 
prefer to go on with their business under 


Pr eesace TAFT presented to Con- 


any kind of a tarilf rather than suffer suspense. 
Whatever the reason, this bill and this dis- 
cussion have not brought any moral forces 
into action. It is, therefore, little more than 
a political play, in spite of the President’s 
sincerity and earnestness. The Republican 
party can say “Have we not reformed the 


tariff?”? And the Democratic party can say, 
“See how you reformed the tariff!’ and 


each will be satisfied with its political cry. 
Political cries seem all that will come of the 
extra session. 

But one thing more must come now or come 
soon, and that may prepare the way for a real 
reform of the tariff at some later time. Another 
source of revenue must be found. The 
President commended a national inheritance 
tax, to which much objection has been made 
because so many of the states already levy 
an inheritance tax. But this or an income 
tax or some similar tax must be levied before 
any sweeping revision can be made in the 
tariff. Meantime we shall have nothing but 
political and log-rolling changes, certainly 
not any consistent revision. 

The whole discussion of the tariff this 
spring and summer has proved that, during 
the period of unusual and unprecedented pros- 
perity, the people have not seriously thought 
of the income or of the expenses of the 
National Government; and we are yet in a 
mood far too complacent and self-satisfied. 
Are we not rich? Why, then, should we 
bother ourselves with such things? The 
trouble with this mood is the shock of the 
inevitable awakening. 


Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


[See page 11547) 























SENOR JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA 
THE GREAT SPANISH PAINTER, THE EXHIBITION OF WHOSE WORK WAS ATTENDED BY 160,000 PEOPLE IN FOUR WE 
[See page 17555) 


























Copyright, 1908, by Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


THE ALASKA — YUKON - PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


TO BE HELD FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER AT SEATTLE, WASH., IN SIGHT OF THE SNOW-CAPPED OLYMPICS AND MT. RAINIER 
[See"' The March of Events") 
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LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON (IN THE WHITE CAP) AND THE CREW OF THE “NIMROD” 
HE WENT NEARER THE SOUTH POLE THAN ANY OTHER EXPLORER HAS EVER BEEN TO EITHER POLE 
[See ** The March of Events") 
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ITS MAXIMUM GRADE THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS IS I PER CENT. 





TWO NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 
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THE WESTERN PACIFIC WHERE IT CROSSES THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT WILLOW CREEK, CAL. 
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MR. HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


THE INVENTOR OF THE GUN SILENCER 


[See page 11573) 
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THE MAXIM SILENCER 
THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS A CROSS-SECTION OF THE ATTACHMENT; THE SECOND 
SHOWS IT IN PLACE ON AN ARMY RIFLE; AND THE THIRD SHOWS THE MILITARY TESTS 


[See age 14573) 
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MR. J. A. D. McCURDY IN THE “SILVER DART” AT BADDECK, N. S. 
WHICH MADE A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT OVER A COURSE TWENTY MILFS LONG 


[See * The March of Fuvents”’) 





























THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE AT PAU, FRANCE 
THE UPPER LEFTHAND PICTURE SHOWS MR. WRIGHT AND KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN 
SEATED IN THE MACHINE AND THE RIGHTHAND PICTURE SHOWS HIM AND KING EDWARD 
OF ENGLAND EXAMINING IT. THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS THE MACHINE IN FLIGHT 


[See * The March of Events’’] 

















BISHOP JAMES MILLS THOBURN 


FOR FIFTY YEARS A MISSIONARY IN INDIA 


[See "* The March of Events”) 

















DR. LEANDER STARR JAMESON 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN THE CONFEDERATION OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROVINCES INTO ONE COLONY 


[See ** The March of Events”) 
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THE REBOUND FROM CORPORATION BAITING 


PENSIONS! 


HERE is no hope, or danger, of any 
sweeping change in the tariff till 
the people wake up again, as they woke up at 
Mr. Cleveland’s call, to the moral, or immoral, 
quality of uneven taxation. And, when the 
people awake again, they may ask not only 
about the Government’s income but also about 
the Government’s expenditures. 

If we were not incomparably rich and pros- 
perous, and consequently immoderately patri- 
otic and indifferent, we should ask, for instance, 
why we are spending 160 millions a year in 
pensions. ; 

But who is there to ask such a question? 
Not the party in power surely. And _ the 
party out of power has lost its courage and 
has no leadership. For this reason, we 
go on discussing only various ways of 
increasing the revenue and saying nothing 
serious about decreasing the expenditure, 
even when everybody knows that a large 
part of the pension fund is a fraud and noth- 
ing else. Even the gentle party of the olive- 
branch, which cries out loudly against the 
building of every new battleship, lacks the 
courage to say that the pension waste is a 
crime worse than war. War merely kills 


‘men. Fraud saps their character. 


THE REBOUND FROM CORPORATION BAITING 


HE great problem of the regulation of 
corporations will remain with us through 
a long series of further experiments — wise 
and foolish — until we solve it in some fairly 
good working fashion. We have not reached 
that stage yet. But there is now a distinct 
rebound from the hindering and practically 
confiscatory experiments of the last few years. 
It is, therefore, worth while to review these 
in a brief way. 


I 
To go no further back than 1906, in that year 


Ohio, Virginia, and Maryland adopted laws’ 


limiting passenger rates, except in minor cases, 
to two cents a mile. Similar bills were agitated 
in at least nine other states, most of which 
had railroad commissions abundantly qualified 
and empowered to determine the propriety of 
such rates and to enforce them. Arkansas 
compelled every railroad train passing through 
a town within half a mile of the state line to stop 
for passengers unless it stopped within three 
hundred feet on the other side of the line. 
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In 1907, the passion for the arbitrary fixing 
of rates became almost national. Recommen- 
dations for such regulation by legislation were 
made by the Governors of Alabama, California, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Maximum 
rates for passenger traffic — generally two 
cents a mile — were urged by the Governors 
of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Texas; 
and laws were passed by Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Maximum rates 
for particular articles of freight were also 
enacted in Alabama, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
North Dakota. Meanwhile Alabama took a 
leaf from the experience of North Carolina, 
Florida, Arkansas, and Georgia, and passed 
statutes requiring substantially immediate pay- 
ment by the railroads of all claims for damages; 
under very heavy penalties. 

The spleen of the legislatures was not 
exhausted upon the railroads. Other corpora- 
tions received the same hostile attention. As 
early as 1903, Texas passed laws relieving 
persons purchasing goods of a trust from 
liability to pay for them and requiring every 
corporation that owned or leased the patent 
on a machine to offer such machines for sale 
instead of reserving them for exclusive use. 
In 1905, Arkansas not only relieved persons 
purchasing goods of a trust from liability to 
pay therefor, but also authorized such per- 
sons to recover from the trust any money or 
value which they had paid on account of the 
purchase price. Arkansas also enacted that 
in the prosecution of any trust the prosecuting 
attorney might compel any non-resident officer 
to appear with its books and papers within 
six days and the necessary time required 
to travel; and, in the event of failure to appear, 
judgment might be rendered against the trust. 

In 1907, the Governor of Texas recom- 
mended a law empowering the Attorney- 
General to have “full and free access to all the 
works, plants, offices, books, vouchers, and 
papers” of any corporation doing business in 
Texas, without reference to whether such works, 
offices, and papers are within the state or with- 
out it. Legislation, in accordance with this 
recommendation was adopted, with the added 








provision that, if access to works, offices, and 
papers outside the state were denied, judg- 
ment might be rendered against the trust. At 
the same time, Texas increased the penalty 
for violation of the Anti-Trust Act to imprison- 
ment for ten years. 


II 


In those states where the severest legis- 
lation was enacted, the operation of the 
existing railroads shows scarcely a net profit 
and the extension of railroad building and 
improvement was made practically impos- 
sible. The loss already suffered from the 
two-cent-fare legislation has been estimated 
at $125,000,000. The present depression in 
the steel trade is generally attributed to the 
decline in construction and the reduced 
orders for railroad equipment. The Attor- 
ney-General of Missouri recently declared 
that the enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
of that state would drive out corporations 
which were now doing one-third of the total 
business of the state. 

Meanwhile, some of these laws were brought 
before the courts. In 1906, the United States 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the 
Texas statutes compelling railroads to fur- 
nish a certain number of cars on a specified 
date. In 1908, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania declared unconstitutional the two-cent- 
fare law of that state. In the same year, 
the United States Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional the rate acts adopted by 
Minnesota and North Carolina, on the ground 
that they were confiscatory and that the 
enormous penalties which they imposed were 
unjust. Litigation regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the two-cent-fare legislation is 
pending in half a dozen other states, and sev- 
eral decisions of the lower courts — notably 
in Missouri— have held such rates to be 
confiscatory. The most drastic of the anti- 
trust legislation has been even more discredited. 
During the past six years, anti-trust laws 
in five states have been declared by the high- 
est courts to be unconstitutional because they 
discriminated unfairly against corporations 
and in favor of certain privileged classes in 
the community. 


III 


Already the tendency of legislation has 
turned to a more conservative kind. The 
experiment of regulation by an administra- 
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In 1903, ten states 
railroad 
commissions increased powers to fix freight and 
passenger rates, and to supervise the details 


tive board is being tried. 
enacted statutes giving to their 


of the operation. ‘These states were Kansas, 
Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, North Dakota, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. In general, these laws were 
in the right direction. In 1905, the powers 
of the railroad commissions were greatly, 
and in the main wisely, increased in Georgia, 
Minnesota, Illinois, California, South Carolina, 
Kansas, Indiana, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
In 1906, Ohio, Nebraska, Georgia, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, and’ Wisconsin in- 
creased still further the powers of their railroad 
commissions. In 1907, railroad commissions 
were either created or vested with increased 
powers in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Alabama, Colorado, Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Nevada, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Oregon. The 
strength of this new wholesome movement 
was illustrated in New York in 1907 by the 
veto of the so-called Two-Cent-Fare Bill, 
and by the enactment of a Public Utilities 
Law, vesting in two commissions the regulation 
of the transportation facilities of the state. 

Regulation by an administrative board has 
commanded the respect of the courts. In 1908, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
refused to permit the Federal courts to inter- 
fere with the rulings of the railroad com- 
mission in Virginia until the remedy of the 
appeal provided by the act creating the com- 
mission had been completely exhausted. 

Regulation by an administrative board pro- 
ceeds upon information and knowledge gained 
from investigation and careful inquiry on all 
sides of the case. Regulation by legislative 
act proceeds without definite information. 
It is not difficult to prophesy which of these 
two modes will prevail. Regulation by an 
administrative board, if fairly tried, will 
supersede regulation by legislation just as 
surely as the civilized trial by court and jury 
has superseded the law of retaliation. 


REGAINING AND SAVING THE PUBLIC LAND 


ERHAPS the most interesting of the 
minor activities of the Government is 

the movement to restore to the public domain 
many thousands of acres of Western land 
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A REMARKABLE GROUP OF LEADERS 


now held by private parties, and obtained 
from the Government under false pretenses. 
Ex-Secretary Garfield stated that the cases 
under immediate consideration involve prop- 
erty worth $110,000,000. Judge Ballinger, 
the new Secretary of the Interior, shows signs 
of pushing the movement with all possible 
force. 

One of the more than 30,000 cases in hand is 
the case of the Union Pacific Railway interests, 
and the block of 4,600 acres of coal land which 
they were accused of obtaining through “dummy 
applicants.”” The full truth about this case 
is not on record; for the company, recognizing 
the situation, settled it out of court. The 
land has been reconveyed to the Government; 
$33,000 has been paid for coal so far mined 
out of it, and the company will lose about 
$90,000 paid for the land. 

A million dollars a year is the new appro- 
priation for agents to ferret out and watch 
all the cases of improper land transactions; 
and it seems a small price to pay for such 
protection. 


PREVENTIVE FIRE INSURANCE FOR FORESTS 


HE United States Government experts 
who investigated the forest fires in 
Michigan last summer report a loss of 
$28,502,697. This includes the value of the 
timber and of property destroyed and the 
money spent in fighting the fires. About 
1,000,000 feet of timber were burned, which is 
about the yearly cut in that state and about 
one-tenth of its standing timber. 

Years ago, there used to be boiler explosions 
which caused great damage and loss of life. 
A few explosions occur now, but not many, 
because most steam boilers are insured, and 
the insurance companies find it cheaper to 
inspect them and to see that they do not explode 
than to pay the damages of explosions. For 
example, in a year when the total disburse- 
ments of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company were $1,207,115.05, 
its losses were $127,158.22. Its aim is 
primarily prevention, not indemnity. 


The Forest Service estimates from its investi- 


gations and experience that the cost of main- 
taining an efficient ranger force that should 
keep the fire loss at a minimum would be 
between one and a half and five cents an 
acre per year, varying with the kind of forest 
and the topography of the country. Preven- 
tive fire insurance applied to our forests would 
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be a very effective way of decreasing the need- 
less loss in our diminishing lumber supply. 

A REMARKABLE GROUP OF LEADERS 

HE universities of Michigan and Minne- 

sota are each looking for presidents, 

to succeed Dr. Angell and Dr. Northrup, 
who have served long terms, built great insti- 
tutions, and, full of honors, have reached the 
age of retirement. 

During the period of their service, the state 
university, especially in the Middle Western 
states, has proved its title to the most useful 
part of our higher educational machinery. 
The future belongs to it. This is not to 
say that our great, privately endowed colleges 
and universities are losing influence, but only 
that the distinct advances made in educa- 
tional work during the last two or three 
decades, both in breadth and in depth of 
influence, have been made by the state insti- 
tutions. ‘They touch the people more directly 
and reach more of the people than any col- 
leges that we have hitherto had; and they 
are just discovering the methods whereby a 
great state school may quicken the _intel- 
lectual life and help the industries, and con- 
tribute to the well-being of the whole com- 
munity and not of a privileged part of it only. 

The president of such a university, there- 
fore, ought to be the most capable high ser- 
vant of the people. There is no other office 
like it. Once, a college president needed 
to be a scholar, and later the need came that 
he should be an administrator, also. He 
must yet be both these, but much more besides. 
He must be a leader of almost all the higher 
activities of the people —a leader of leaders. 

Men in these states now look to their univer- 
sities for clear thought on political duties and 
for scientific political service; they look for 
leadership in agriculture and in stockbreeding; 
they look for leadership in training skilled 
craftsmen as well as engineers and lawyers 
and physicians and veterinaries and teachers 
and mistresses of housewifery; and these uni- 
versities, through the public schools and by 
“extension” work, are beginning to reach the 
thought and even the daily work of great masses 
of men and women. The University of Wis- 
consin is putting up a scheme of buildings 
which are meant to accommodate 10,000 
resident students; and this is regarded as a 
conservative forecast twenty years forward. 

Small wonder, then, that the governing 
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boards of the universities of Michigan and 
Minnesota find their task a difficult one. Mr. 
Roosevelt was invited to the Minnesota presi- 
dency, and a hundred men or more have been 
under discussion for these high posts. 

It is a new profession —to call it so — 
the profession of general high leadership. 
Many of our most prominent universities have 
within a very few years chosen new presidents 
—Hadley, of Yale; Butler, of Columbia; 
Wilson, of Princeton; james, of Illinois; 
Alderman, of Virginia; Van Hise, of Wisconsin; 
Garfield, of Williams; Houston, of Washing- 
ton (in St. Louis); Mezes, of Texas; Mitchell, 
of South Carolina; Lowell, of Harvard. 
Most of these were chosen from the faculties 
over which they now preside, and only two 
of them had had extra-university experience. 
Presidents Lowell and Garfield had each spent 
a number of years in the practice of the law. 

Two types of old-time college presidents 
have utterly gone out of fashion —the 
preacher, and the politician. The scholar 
in government and economics seems now to be 
the dominant type. But the main quality 
called for is the leadership of men —a large 
common sense and some constructive imagina- 
tion. Among these college presidents just 
enumerated are at least three very strong men, 
men who could have made great and con- 
spicuous careers in politics or in the law or 
in industrial life. Taken all together, they 
are a remarkable group of leaders, and it 
would be hard to overvalue their influence 
upon the nation. It is doubtful, in fact, if the 
same number of men could be chosen from 
any other profession, whose influence is either 
so wholesome or so great. Yet a still higher 
degree of leadership even than these men have, 
if it can be found, is demanded by such new 
great opportunities as the universities of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota now present — oppor- 
tunities to direct the development of all the 
people of great commonwealths. For these 
state universities are becoming new sorts of 
tools of civilization. They are not merely 
colleges to train youth. They are become the 
foremost instruments of progress both in the 
people’s thought and in the people’s well-being. 

HAVE WE YET TRIED POPULAR EDUCATION? 

HERE never was before such educa- 
tional unrest as there is now; and we 

are coming swiftly into radical changes. 
Cne reason is admirably set forth in Mr. 
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Munroe’s forcible article, showing how the 
colleges have deflected the high schools. Other 
reasons appear as soon as the meaning of these 
few figures is understood. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF US GO TO SCHOOL 





Percentage] Pereentage 
SCHOOL Numper of |, of Tota | population 
. “St ents of United 

oe als States 





Elementary public. . .}16,069,305| 86.45 18.4 


Elementary private...) 1,304,547| 7.02 1.4 
Secondary high public) 771,687] 4.15 88 
Secondary prep, 

DOE ica inns 190,099] 1.02 21 
Universities and 

COUMNES 2.6.5. 149,700] 805 By 
Technological schools 33,700] 18 .03 
Professional schools. . 63,256] .34 .07 














Totals 18,582,294] 99.965} 21.16 








Total population of United States (year of 1908) 
an 87,189,392. 


The meaning is that American education 
stops in the elementary schools — literally in 
the elementary schools—for, as everybody 
knows, a large part of the pupils never even 
finish their course in these schools. 

We need not talk about “educating the 
people,”’ when only one-eighteenth of one per 
cent. of all students attend schools of tech- 
nology; when only four-fifths of one per cent. 
attend colleges; and when only 5 per cent. 
attend high schools. 

We must start again. And we are starting 
again. ‘There are most instructive and inspir- 
ing changes taking place; and some of these 
changes will be described in THE WortLp’s 
Work forthwith, number after number. ‘Two 
articles in preparation, for example, will 
show how the University of Wisconsin is not 
content to teach a few thousand youth who 
come to it, but is extending its work so as to 
reach and train and quicken the people of 
the whole commonwealth. This is a new 
kind of institution in the world. Another 
article will explain why in the little city of 
Menomonie, Wis., the boys do go through the 
high school, not dropping out in the primary 
grades. The high school gives them all 
something worth having. 

A new kind of education — that is what we 
are fast moving toward, and that’s what we 
must have. For, in fact, we have been fooling 


ourselves, talking in patriotic high phrases 
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about our school system, when all the while 
only a handful of youth attend school beyond 
the grades wherein the three R’s are taught! 
We talk proudly about our colleges, which 
are attended by only one pupil out of every 
possible 125, and by less than one person out 
of every 500 of the population. Popular educa- 
tion? As Mr. Beecher once said to a scoffer 
at the Christian religion, “My friend, we 
have never yet tried it.” 


TALES OF THE TRAFFIC MEN 


NCE every week a big ship sails 
from New York with a cargo that 
is of more than passing interest because, 
in its make-up, it tells the story of the traffic 
trials of the big transcontinental railroads. 
Its immediate destination is Coatzacoalcos, 
a port on the eastern coast of Mexico. The 
ultimate destination of the cargo is San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma, or Seattle. 

The men who work for the filling of these 
steamers are scattered all over New England 
and the Eastern states, and at times they go 
as far west as Milwaukee. The traffic mana- 
ger of the line has recently said that he regularly 
takes freight from as far out as the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line, and he had taken starch 
from Chicago, radiators from Detroit, books 
from Milwaukee, and farm implements from 
South Bend, Ind. He carries them by rail to 
New York, ships them in his American- 
Hawaiian steamers to Mexico, carries them 
thence across the Isthmus by the Tehuantepec 
Railroad, and puts them on the water again 
at Salina Cruz, to lay them down in San 
Francisco, or any other port of the Pacific. 

And the rate he charges for all this carrying 
and transshipping is from 20 to 60 per cent. 
lower than the regular rate charged by the 
big railroads from the same points to the same 
points. More than that, the time from New 
York to San Francisco is twenty-five days, to 
Portland thirty-five days, and to Seattle 
forty days. This roundabout journey is some- 
times made really more quickly than the 
shorter distance is made by the railroads with 
freight. 

The capacity of the ships of this route 
is about 225,000 tons a year. When a ship 
lands her cargo on the eastern coast of Mexico, 
the traffic over the new Tehuantepec Rail- 
road is as heavy as on any other similar rail- 
road in the world. To understand the situa- 
tion fully, it is only necessary to remember 
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TWO ROUTES FROM DETROIT TO SAN FRANCISCO THAT 
COMPETE WITH THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 


that the rates by this route -are not filed at 
Washington in unchanging schedules, like 
the railroad rates, but are made whatever is 
needed to get the business. 


II 


And this is not the only way that west- 
bound traffic from the East is taken. Every 
year the steamers of the Panama route take 
about 40,000 tons, gathered as far west as 
the Mississippi River. ‘Tramp steamers 
around Cape Horn carry about 25,000 more 
tons. The regular liners of the American- 
Hawaiian line also go round the Horn, carry- 
ing about 115,000 tons. In all, the routes 
to the Pacific coast that do not lie overland 
take every year from New York about 305,000 
tons of freight, and there is not the least 
probability that this volume of business will 
ever be decreased. To hold the traffic on the 
railroad lines would require the making of 
rates that would be ruinous to the railroads. 

Perhaps, when a man comes to know these 
things, it will not appear so strange to him 
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that an inland point, like Spokane or Denver, 
has to pay a higher rate on its railroad freight 
from the East than a seaport like Seattle 
or San Francisco. 


III 


A little dairy farmer, up in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., brings to market every year ten thou- 
sand gallons of milk. He regards himself, 
as a very big shipper; and he comes to the 
traffic man of the railroad with a terrible 
tale of woe. 

“You don’t give me a fair deal,” he says, 
“and I want my rights. Here I am within 
a hundred miles of New York City, the biggest 
milk market in this country, and the fellow 
a hundred miles further out, where land is 
cheaper, gets the same rate that you give me. 
I ought to get a better rate than the man 
near Buffalo — and I want it.” 

Once he went to law about it, and he lost 
his case. Then he told a sensational writer 
about it, and it made a first-class story of 
“discrimination and favoritism.” Its echoes 
still reverberate. 

In truth, the milk schedule into New York 
is a fearful and a wonderful thing. It is a 
blanket rate, so-called, that applies to milk 
in large volume four hundred miles from New 
York. Its main object is to bring milk to New 
York, where the milk is needed badly every 
morning at just a certain time. Very fast 
trains — faster than most of the passenger 
trains — bring it. And it costs the farmer 
in western New York exactly the same freight 
per gallon as it costs the little dairyman in 
the valleys of New Jersey. As a matter of 
fact, the New York babies drink some milk 
that comes from farther west than the milk 
that feeds the babies of Buffalo. 

The reason is very simple. The rate is 
made to cover a wide enough milk-area to 
feed New York. If a two-hundred mile 
radius had been enough, that would have been 
chosen, and all milk from beyond it would 
have paid extra freight. Since that was not 
enough milk, the limit of the blanket rate 
went out still farther. 

To the railroad economist, it may not look 
like justice. To the man with a “distance 


tariff” in his mind, it looks like madness and a 
crime against the local producer. But it 
supplies New York with a steady, unfailing, 
and excellent crop of milk at stable prices, 
and at stated times each day. The volume 
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of business has more to do, in this case, with 
the rate than has the distance of the haul. 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


NE leader of industry went to visit 

another leader of industry and to look 

over his kingdom. They were discussing 

plans whereby the realm might be widened 

and the revenue increased and the power of the 
owner extended. 

“T can command the capital to do that,” 
said the visitor. “It will be a very good thing 
todo, too. You have built on sound principles, 
and great growth will now be easy.” 

“Yes,” said the other; and they fell to dis- 
cussing the sums required, and such details. 
The visiting captain offered to supply the 
money by a schedule that he then figured out 
on the back of an old envelope. 

“Ves,” said the other, with a smile, “that 
means your ultimate control.” 


“Certainly. Why else should I act?” 

“Certainly. Why, on that condition, 
should I enlarge?” 

And no alliance was made. Wherefrom 


you may draw what moral you will — that 
the real captains love to rule, which surely 
is true, for that is the chief joy of captaincy; 
or that great combinations are prevented 
oftener than many persons think, because of 
the clash of personal ambitions, and, there- 
fore, many combinations that exist may fall 
apart when the controlling hand is taken off; 
or, in other words, that the success of great 
enterprises is in most cases a personal suc- 
cess. It is noteworthy that our social phil- 
osophers, whether for these reasons or for 
others, are not as greatly alarmed as they 
used to be about the danger that combina- 
tions of wealth will soon swallow us all, bag 
and baggage. 


II 


One of the scandals of our time is the low 
wage of teachers in country schools, or the 
low grade of their efficiency which cannot 
force a higher wage. Whichever it be, the 
practical result is the same. And there are 
few harder tasks than to change such a situa- 
tion. For that reason, you will admire the 
skill and good sense of the head of a school 
for training teachers who did this, to wit: 

He made a careful written estimate of 
every teacher whom he trained, and he fol- 
lowed the career of every one. Let us say that 
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“ A GREAT SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION 


Miss A is a very capable teacher, Miss S a 
fairly good one, and Miss Z a commonplace 
one. They secure places. The principal still 
follows them. He finds out how each has 
done her work during her first year. At the 
end of the year or of the second or third year, 
a good school — a school of a good constitu- 
ency — wants a very good teacher, “not an 
ordinary one at all.” 

“Very well, gentlemen. Then you must 
pay more. You can’t get a very good teacher 
for the salary you now pay;”’ and they finally 
agree to increase the salary —by private 
subscriptions, or in any other way they can. 

The principal then tells the employers of 
Miss A that they have a better teacher than 
they are paying for. You see the subsequent 
proceedings. Two communities have been 
induced to pay higher salaries, and he sees 
to it that they get their money’s worth. While 
Miss X, and Miss Y, and Miss Z do the com- 
monplace jobs where they pay low wages, Miss 
A, Miss B, and Miss C receive financial 
recognition of their work; and, of course, their 
work becomes better; and, most important 
result of all, there are good schools where 
there had before been commonplace ones. 
And the wages of the profession are moved up 
by that much. 


III 


Let us assume that the Wisconsin legislature 
is in session. A member has introduced a 
bill to regulate the building or the manage- 
ment of tenements, and it is, in the custom- 
ary way, referred to a committee. Then an 
interesting piece of work begins in the work- 
ing library up close under the roof of the 
state house. Mr. McCarthy, the librarian, 
or legislative expert, or whatever you choose 
to call him, begins to get together the facts 
about tenement legislation. In a little while, 
a large sheet is printed which shows at a 
glance how the laws of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, or the state and local 
laws that affect Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
and Baltimore, deal with fire provisions, with 
details of construction, with stairways, with 
light and ventilation, with closets, with all 
other sanitary arrangements — with every- 
thing. All these facts are set forth in a tabu- 
lated, orderly way on a single sheet of paper. 

Then the author of the bill or the committee 
can see at a glance how all these other com- 
munities have dealt with every one of these 
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details; and every member of the legislature 
may, with the least possible trouble, under- 
stand the bill and discuss it with intelligence. . 

At almost any time, if you go up into this 
little working library, you will find legislators 
in consultation with Mr. McCarthy, or with 
members of his staff. And Mr. McCarthy 
is a professor in the state university, instruct- 
ing classes in legislation and kindred subjects. 

This now well-known system has been 
copied directly or in modified forms, by a 
considerable number of states; but it is capable 
of very great extension. What a boon it 
would be if Congress were to adopt such a 
system. The Speaker of the House has a 
parliamentary expert at his elbow while he 
presides; but the drawing of bills by members 
is done — well, done “in any old way”; and 
the courts, in consequence, are becoming 
practically a legislative body. 

An enormous respect is inspired in the pub- 
lic mind for any legislative body that has a 
Professor McCarthy. 


A GREAT SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION 


HE true peril of exploring in polar 
regions comes out in a little inci- 
dent of Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackleton’s 
south polar expedition. One day the party 
was crossing a glacier so covered with holes 
and crevasses that it took the whole day to 
cover six hundred yards. Suddenly, as they 
were crossing a patch of snow, one of the 
Manchurian ponies broke through and dis- 
appeared. There was no way of testing the 
footing in front of them. 

Lieutenant Shackleton, of the British Navy, 
left London on July 30, 1907, in search of 
the South Pole; and he has returned after 
breaking previous records by 352 miles and 
reaching a point 111 miles from the pole 
itself. The party sailed in the ship Nimrod 
two thousand miles due south of New 
Zealand, and were left ashore in the frozen 
wilderness at McMurdo Sound, where they 
erected the wooden house they had brought 
in sections from England. From this point 
they traveled 1,708 miles inland, giving 
126 days to the expedition. They crossed 
several mountains and reached a plateau 
10,000 feet about sea-level. After passing the 
south magnetic pole, at a latitude of 72 
degrees, 25 minutes; longitude, 154 degrees, 
a party of four turned aside to ascend the 
great antarctic volcano, Mount Erebus, 
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LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S ROUTE NEAREST THE SOUTH POLE 


HE CAME WITHIN III MILES OF IT, MAKING A NEW RECORD MORE THAN 300 MILES BETTER 
THAN HIS NEAREST PREDECESSORS, SCOTT AND BORCHGREVINK, WHOSE ROUTES, ARE ALSO SHOWN 





[See “The March of Events") 
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THE ENGLISH WAR EXCITEMENT 


13,120 feet high, the southernmost volcano 
in the world. This they ascended for the first 
time, and found its crater to be half a mile 
in diameter, and 800 feet deep. It was 
throwing up great volumes of steam and 
sulphurous gas to a height of 2,000 feet. 

Assembling at the base station at Camp 
Royd, a second party, including Lieutenant 
Shackleton himself, with four Manchurian 
ponies, started on October 29, 1908, for a 
final dash for the pole. They were stocked 
with provisions for ninety-one days. The 
winter being mild, the lowest temperature 
they encountered was 40 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit. At irregular intervals, they made 
depots of food for their return. The snow 
was so soft that the ponies frequently sank 
in up to their bellies. One by one these 
had to be shot, as they were attacked by 
snow-blindness, and were needed for food. 

At a latitude of 85 degrees, the party 
discovered an enormous glacier, 120 miles 
long and approximately forty miles wide, 
running in a south-southwesterly direction. 
Beyond the glacier, they came upon a great 
plateau 9,000 feet above sea-level, which rose 
gradually in long ridges to 10,500 feet. They 
had left all the mountains behind, and had 
entered upon a great plateau which appar- 
ently stretched unbroken to the pole, when, 
on January oth of this year, in the midst of 
a violent blizzard, the whole party, weakened 
from the effects of a shortage of food, fell ill 
with dysentery and were forced to turn back. 
This, the most southerly point ever reached, 
was in a latitude of 88 degrees, 23 minutes; 
longitude, 162 east. The violent blizzards 
raging on the plateau appear to disprove 
the supposition that an area of atmospheric 
calm surrounds the pole. 

The achievements of the expedition are 
many and varied. Eight mountain chains 
were discovered, and one hundred moun- 
tains surveyed. Many systematic zodlogical, 
meteorological, and botanical observations 
were made by the experts attached to the 
party. The chief vegetation was in the 
shape of large sheets of a fungus-like plant 
in the lakes, many lichens, a few mosses, 
and seaweed of two kinds. The auroral 
displays were exceedingly brilliant through- 
out the winter, one of the most striking forms 
being a horizontal bar with draped curtains 
extending across the sky, sometimes station- 
ary, and sometimes moving with great rapid- 
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ity across the heavens. In his report, Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton also speaks of “racing 
cascades of luminescence which traversed: 
the length of the heavens with remarkable 
speed.”’ Observations were also made in 
meteorological optics and atmospheric elec- 
tricity, together with chemical and physical 
studies in connection with the freezing of the 
sea surface. Good moonlight photographs 
were obtained of the eruption of Mount 
Erebus. And it was furthermore ascer- 
tained that most antarctic bergs are snow 
bergs. 

Although little more than the shore line 
has been explored, it is believed that the 
antarctic continent is as large as the whole of 
continental Europe. As a result of this expe- 
dition, the entire map of the antarctic regions 
will have to be changed. The expedition, 
by endurance and by achievement, ranks with 
the great north polar explorations. 


THE ENGLISH WAR EXCITEMENT 


LL England was stirred during the winter, 
as no other people have for many a 
year been stirred in a time of peace, by a 
melodramatic play which magnified the dan- 
ger of a military invasion, a play that naturally 
lost its power to thrill when produced in New 
York. Looked at from a distance, this 
fear of invasion seems incredible. But the 
Government’s naval budget, large enough 
one would think, is violently criticized by the 
Opposition for its dangerous parsimony; and 
the great self-governing colonies offer battle- 
ships to the mother country — New Zealand 
and Australia each one Dreadnought, and 
Canada’s talk is of giving two. 

And England’s home army is undergoing 
reorganization. By this reorganization, the 
militia must have eight days of regular 
training a year, and, in times of disturbance, 
the rules of discipline are not less strict than 
in the regular army. ‘The new militia organ- 
ization will number more than 300,000 men, 
as a home defense, “to compel any hostile 
power which may attempt invasion to send 
a force so large that its transports could not 
evade the British fleets and flotillas, and to 
free the regular army from the necessity of 
remaining in these islands for home defense.” 

A general review of the military condition 
of all of the great European powers — the 
great defensive fortifications and the large 
armies — appears in a German magazine, 
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and English opinion reads it as a veiled threat 
from high sources. 

All this would seem a sort of spring madness, 
if one did not read the English press, which 
bristles with fear or with bravado — cer- 
tainly with apprehension. Even the careful 
Spectator publishes warnings like this: 


“We have pointed out elsewhere what, in our 
opinion, is needful to be done, but may compress 
it here into eight lines: Use at once all available 
resources for construction, and, make such pre- 
parations for further construction that next year 
we may be able to double or treble our programme 
should that be necessary. Further, make such 
careful preparation for guns, gun-mountings, 
armor - plating, engines, and naval material of 
all sorts that, should it be necessary, the time 
now considered the minimum for building a capital 
battleship may be greatly reduced.” 


This means nothing if it does not mean an 
active fear of war with Germany. 

And you will recall, if you think about it, that 
you have not talked with an Englishman 
for several years who did not in a way take it 
for granted that such a war will come at some 
time. ‘The pathetic part of the matter is that, 
if such a war does come, it will be a war for 
commercial supremacy and the commerce of 
both nations will permanently suffer by such 
a conflict, probably to our gain. The horror 
of all such talk is the thought that no war 
has hitherto had the possibilities of such 
swift and colossal destructiveness as the next 
war between two strong powers will have. 


SOUTH AFRICA AS ONE BRITISH COLONY 


HE new constitution of South Africa 
brings under one government Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State. It ignores the fact that 
only six years ago two sturdy, stubborn, and 
obdurate races fought across two of these 
provinces, and it brings the people of that 
whole great area together in bonds as close 
as those which unite Ontario and Quebec. 

The central parliament is to have 121 mem- 
bers, of whom Cape Colony will elect 51, the 
Transvaal 36, and the Orange Free State and 
Natal 17 each. No voter is disqualified by 
race or color; but the members of parliament 
must be British subjects of European race, 
who have lived in the colony five years. There 
are two official Janguages, English and Dutch. 
Pretoria, where Kruger held sway, is to be 
the executive capital, Cape Town is to be the 
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seat of legislative power, and Bloemfontein, the 
old capital of the Orange Free State, the seat 
of the judiciary, which is to centre around a 
new Supreme Court from which one may 
appeal only to the British Privy Council. 

The organization follows the constitution of 
Canada very closely, even to the crown- 
appointed Governor-General, who, in turn, 
will appoint administrators to head the gov- 
ernment in the respective provinces. A sig- 
nificant and welcome feature of it is a clause 
which provides that four of the Senate, out 
of a total of thirty-two, must be appointed 
because of their special knowledge of the needs 
and wants of the colored races. It is very 
far, indeed, from giving the colored races a 
standing equal to the standing of the white; 
but it promises at least intelligent govern- 
ment in the most critical of all matters, namely, 
the control by the white races of huge masses 
of colored people. 

The administration of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State will probably be Dutch, 
just as the administration of Quebec is French; 
and Cape Colony and Natal will be British, 
just as Ontario is British; but who will dominate 
the whole union? Canada, after two hundred 
years, has a British house and aFrench Premier. 
South Africa may come within ten years of 
her conquest to a similar condition, so that 
it may be hard for historians in the far future 
to guess who won the Boer War. . 


CONTINUED PROGRESS WITH FLYING-MACHINES 


EITHER the Wright brothers nor the 
aeronauts of Dr. Bell’s experiment 
station in Nova Scotia have discovered any new 
principles since the trials at Fort Meyer last 
summer. Yet the science of flying advances. 
At Pau, France, where two kings have gone to 
see them, the Wrights are flying with more ease 
and confidence than before. Mr. Wilbur 
Wright has even taken his sister on several air 
journeys. At Dayton, Ohio, their factory is 
busy manufacturing flying-machines. 

Mr. Curtiss proved last summer at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., that he could fly in his 
machine, the June Bug, but he made no 
such flight as the flight of twenty miles which 
Mr. McCurdy made recently at Baddeck, in 
the Aerial Experiment Association’s new 
machine, the Silver Dart. This flight was 
remarkable, not only because it was long but 
because it covered twenty miles in a straight 
line; for most of the longer aeroplane flights 
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have been round and round over the same 
course. In cost of construction, the aeroplane 
will be much cheaper than the automobile. 
A machine of the Wright type to-day costs 
$4,000, but two German manufacturers are 
already accepting orders for machines at $1,000 
apiece. Assoon as the model is established 
and there is a popular demand for them, aero- 
planes will be turned out in great quantities 
and at a low price. At the recent exhibition 
held in London, a number of aeroplanes were 
sold—some even that had never demonstrated 
that they could fly at all. The question of 
danger has practically been settled; as the 
aeroplane, if the motor fails, will not drop, 
but will coast to the ground through a distance 
of five or six times the altitude, in whatever 
direction the driver may wish. He is thus 
able to select his own landing place. 

In the meanwhile, Count Zeppelin’s huge, 
dirigible balloon has been 6,000 feet in the air, 
which is higher than it has ever been before, 
and it also rode out a gale which caught it on 
one of its trips from Friederichshavento Munich. 

In a war, even now, flying-machines would 
play an important part, and the Krupps have 
invented a gun designed to repel aerial attack. 
Without the stimulus of a war, there will be a 
long series of gradual improvements till 
machines can be built that are easily manag- 
able, reasonably cheap, and safe. 


THE DES MOINES PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


YEAR ago the city of Des Moines 
adopted what is now known as the Des 
Moines plan of city government by commission, 
a modification of that adopted by the city of 
Galveston. In brief, it put the whole govern- 
ment of the city in the hands of five men 
elected by the entire voting population, giving 
them salaries which enable them to devote 
their whole time to the work of governing 
the city. The plan, while it insures individual 
responsibility, reserves a check upon the 
individual by the entire council, thus making 
the head of the department responsible to the 
council and the council to the city. There 
is a referendum and recall, which has a whole- 
some influence upon the actions of the officials, 
and offsets the pernicious influence of personal 
interests. 

The system has been in operation in Des 
Moines but one year. Although some of the 
members of the council were not in full sym- 
pathy with the plan, nevertheless it has so far 
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worked well. In the previous years, the old 
city council had exceeded its income by $80,000. _ 
The new administration closed its first year 
with $20,000 in the treasury, by strict watch- 
fulness and close checking of accounts. In 
short, there was a saving of $100,000 under 
the new system. There has been a great 
elimination of small wastes. In fact, this more 
than covered the salaries of the commissioners, 
$15,500. Under the old aldermanic system, 
no interest was received on city funds. They 
now draw 4 per cent. on time and 2 per cent. 
on daily balances. 

There has been a wonderful improvement 
in the street-cleaning service. With only 
$35,000 in the fund, the streets have been kept 
in good condition and the alleys clean for the 
first time in the history of the city. Without 
litigation the city lowered the rates for electric 
street lamps in July from ninety to seventy- 
five dollars, and a few months ago from seventy- 
five to sixty-five dollars under an all-night 
schedule instead of a moonlight schedule. 
The system has reduced water rates from 
thirty cents to twenty cents per thousand 
gallons. Whether this decision will be effec- 
tive depends on the result of litigation. Gas 
rates, which were arbitrarily raised by a former 
city council from seventeen to twenty-two 
dollars, have been dropped back to the old 
rate. Steps have been taken toward the 
establishment of the Chicago profit-sharing 
plan for the settlement of all litigation between 
the city and the street railway company, by 
which the city will have an interest in the 
railway company’s business. The disrepu- 
table district has been wiped out. While it 
could not truthfully be said that the reform in 
this respect is complete, the evils have been 
greatly reduced. Coincident with the sup- 
pression of disreputable houses, the bond- 
shark business has been abolished. Bonds- 
men are no longer allowed to operate in the 
police court. An agreement between the 
railroads and the city for the construction of 
a viaduct over the railway tracks has now 
been reached without litigation. It can be 
safely said that the city hall is free from 
politicians and political influences, and that 
the old political machine has been sent to the 
junk heap. 

Much larger achievements are anticipated 
in the years to come, when it is hoped that 
the entire council will be in thorough sym- 
pathy with the plan. 
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THE SAFE AND SANITARY $1,000 HOUSE 
HERE is being completed in one of 
the suburbs of Washington a washable, 
germ-proof, concrete house of five rooms, for 
workingmen, which will cost only $1,000. It is 
built on the plan which was awarded the gold 
medal by the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress, for the house best adapted for people 
suffering from consumption. 

But the requirements — cleanliness, light,and 
air —of a house for consumptives are also 
equally valuable in a house for well people to 
keep them from contracting, not only consump- 
tion, but the many other diseases which follow 
dirt, darkness, and foul air. Preparations are 
being made in twenty different cities for the 
building of these model houses. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company is going to use the germ- 
proof houses in its model town at Bayonne, N. J. 

These houses, besides being cheap and clean, 
have many advantages which will add to the 
safety and pleasure of their tenants. 

The floors of the model house are made of 
a soft, waterproof material. They will have 
a slight slope to one side, where a pipe is 
placed to carry off water when they are flushed. 
There is not a square corner in the house. 
Where the walls and floors intersect, the con- 
nection is rounded and affords no lurking place 
for dirt or germs. There are no narrow 
spaces into which a broom may not easily enter. 

Window and door frames and picture mold- 
ings will be of metal, and set flush with thewalls, 
and there will be no paper on the walls — noth- 
ing to prevent the owner from moving the 
furniture and rugs out of a room and cleaning 
it with a scrubbing-brush and a hose. A 
substantial sink is built into one corner of the 
kitchen with a water-tight partition so that it 
can be divided into two tubs for washing and 
rinsing clothes, or left as a single tub for 
bathing. A smaller sheet-iron sink for such 
purposes as dish-washing may be attached. 

The combination gas-range stove and fur- 
nace built into the house serves a better purpose 
than the ordinary stove. It is protected on the 
outside by a cement jacket, which prevents its 
radiating its heat and overheating the kitchen. 
Its second purpose is to heat the rest of the 
house. Between the stove proper and the 
cement jacket are air chambers from which 
hot air is sent to the other rooms. The ashes 


from the stove drop automatically into a pan 
which may be reached by the garbage man 
from the outside without any attention from 
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the housewife. Or gas may be used instead 
of coal. 

The ice-chest, also, is built into the house. 
It has doors opening on to the back porch, and 
through these ice may be put from the outside 
in summer. In winter, the outside doors may 
be opened and the ice-box converted inio a cold 
air-chamber protected on the outside by screens 
but still accessible from the kitchen. The 
contents may be taken out at any time and the 
whole thing flushed with a hose. The garbage 
can is also kept in a chamber in the wall and 
may be reached by the garbage man from the 
outside or the housewife from the inside. 

There are fireplaces throughout the house 
and these serve as ventilators. The arrange- 
ment is such that the smoke passes up a central 
pipe that is enclosed in an air-chamber. The 
air in this latter becomes heated from contact 
with the hot pipe and rises. In this way, it 
draws the bad air from the room and the 
current is kept going. The coal for all the 
fires is hoisted to the roof by a simple chain- 
block and dumped through a coal-hole into 
a large pocket from which it distributes 
itself automatically, and the housewife may 
feed any fire by pulling a lever. 

All these unusual conveniences are included 
in the simplest form of house, that which costs 
$1,000 after the molds are made. This house 
could not be set on fire under any circumstances. 
There is no need of insurance; there is no por- 
tion of it that is at all affected by the passing 
of time, except that the walls grow harder; 
there are none of the ordinary repairs such as 
painting or papering. Its walls and its floors 
are impervious to the attacks of any germ or 
insect. It is the cleanest structure on earth and 
the simplest in proportion to its efficiency. 

The individual cannot build one of these 
houses for himself with any great degree of 
economy, for to do so he must construct his 
plant, and make the molds in which it is cast. 
But to acompany building many houses to lease, 
or to a manufacturing company caring for its 
employees, the concrete house offers a cheap, 
sanitary, and non-destructible solution for the 
better housing of the workingman. 


TO A FRIEND WHO WISHES TO START A 
POPULAR MAGAZINE 


MAN of high aim, who is giving his 
time to an admirable movement for 
the public welfare, and who has money that 
he could spare, is considering the estab- 
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TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE FOR THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


lishment of a popular magazine to further 
his cause; and he asks the advice of THE 
WorLp’s Work. 

Now a man who is seriously considering 
the starting of a popular magazine does not 
want advice: he wants approval; and approval 
is a difficult thing to give honestly, because the 
magazine business — to consider it a business 
—is a most hazardous one, and most men 
who become the victims of their own pros- 
pectuses cannot see the hazard. 

The business of publishing a magazine — 
— considering it still as a business — is, in a 
very important sense, on a sort of false econ- 
omic basis. The price of magazines — that 
is, the price that most publishers receive — 
is so low that there is little or no margin of 
profit in the income received from readers. 
For most of the cheap magazines there is a 
deficit — they cost more than they are sold 
for. The more copies printed, the larger 
the loss — from this source. The profit from 
advertisements must make up the deficit. In 
other words, the reader gets his magazines, 
as a rule, for the cost of making them, or less, 
because the advertiser pays the bills. And 
no popular magazine can possibly change 
this condition. 

Your new magazine, then, must have a 
large advertising patronage. The shrewdest 
buyers of wares now living on this planet are 
the buyers of advertising space. The pub- 
lisher must be able to give them their money’s 
worth, both in the character and in the num- 
ber of readers; and an honest publisher 
desires nothing less than to give his adver- 
tisers their full money’s worth. But, if he did 
desire less, he can no longer do it. An hon- 
est and free popular magazine will not receive 
dishonest or questionable advertisements. The 
honest and honorable and legitimate adver- 
tiser, then, must pay a large part of the 
magazine’s income for a good quid pro quo; 
and no popular magazine can give a good 
quid pro quo till it secures many readers. 

Next, it is hard to induce people by the 
hundreds of thousands to do anything; but 
far and away the hardest of all things in this 
world to induce people to do by the hun- 
dreds of thousands is to subscribe to a maga- 
zine — to any magazine, even the best one 
that was ever made. You never can have 
an inkling of the inertia of the public till you 
try that task. 


There are other difficulties. But this is 
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meant as a word of encouragement; and, for 
that reason only, one additional fact will be 
put down here, namely — within the last 
nine or ten years about a hundred maga- 
zines have been offered for sale, and they 
(and more) are for sale now, or are begging 
for decent shelter. Those that earn net 
incomes are as few as mines that pay. ‘Those 
that swallow up fortunes are as numerous as 
mines that prey. 

And yet till the end of time there will be suc- 
cessful popular magazines — successful new 
ones, as there ought to be. And there ought 
to be better ones than any that now exist; 
and there will be. But they will be con- 
ducted by men who have had a severe training 
for this particular and peculiar business, and 
who have not only a strong desire to serve 
the public, but a knowledge how to do it. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF MISSIONARY DEVOTION 


a years ago, Bishop Thoburn of the 

Methodist Church went as a missionary 
to India; and his friends recently celebrated 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., the semi- 
centennial of his departure. In 1859, two 
years before Lincoln became president, young 
James Mills Thoburn left Boston in a sailing 
vessel for India. From then until his retire- 
ment from the Eastern field last year, he has 
been the guiding spirit of Methodist missions 
in that country. He has seen the followers of 
his faith grow in numbers from thirteen to 
almost a quarter of a million. 

The old-fashioned missionary activity, which 
drove directly at persuading men to accept the 
Christian doctrine, has suffered many helpful 
modifications. The missionary now carries 
lessons in health and in many other subjects of 
right living, as well as a creed — carries civiliza- 
tion in many forms. But, in all the annals of 
patient heroism, there are few nobler stories 
than the experiences of those men of whom 
Bishop Thoburn is a good type. 





TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE FOR THE PITTSBURGH 
SURVEY 


HILE not the first undertaking of its 

kind, the social survey of Pittsburgh 
described in the April number of this maga- 
zine must now be ranked as the most moment- 
ous one. In more ways than one, it must 
be placed above even the monumental investi- 
gations embodied in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
“Tife and Labor in London.” Mr. Booth 
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obtained almost all his material at second 
hand, from reports, etc. The information 
relating to present-day Pittsburgh was taken 
directly from life. It was collected in homes 
and factories, in mill-yards and streets, in 
saloons and churches, by men and women 
specially trained for work of this kind. It 
was never with them a question of mere me- 
chanical gathering of statistics. At every 
step, judgment of the highest type was 
required and exercised. At no time was 
reliance placed exclusively either on figures 
or observed facts. Instead, facts and figures 
were constantly compared and correlated in 
a manner that insured an unexampled degree 
of exactness and truthfulness in details. 
The Pittsburgh Survey was projected and 


conducted by the Charities Publication Com- . 


mittee, of which Mr. Robert W. de Forest is 
chairman. The greater part of the funds was 
furnished by the Russell Sage Foundation for 
the Improvement of Living Conditions, but 
not inconsiderable sums came from the com- 
mittee and from some public-spirited Pitts- 
burgh citizens. The field work was planned 
and supervised by Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, 
managing editor of Charities and the Commons, 
(which has lately been renamed The Survey ), 
who for this purpose gathered around himself 
a staff of well-known social students and 
workers from every part of the country. 

The Pittsburg Survey is a national under- 
taking; for, while it deals specifically with 
Pittsburgh, it is an object lesson for the whole 
country. 


THE MARVEL OF COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE new _ photography in nature’s 
colors, of which the Lumiere process 
is at present the best-known example, has 
now gone far enough to show that it is the 
most important advance of a generation in 
the all-pervading uses of the camera. It is 
almost incredible to sum up the number and 
variety of pleasures and necessities in our 
civilization which would be impossible if 
man had never discovered this method of 
making an exact record of the world about 
him. 

The new plates, with their ingeniously dis- 
tributed starch grains of different colors, have 
opened a new world to the camera worker. 
The processes are all still imperfect; but 
earnest experimenters are finding out new 
things about them every week, and already 
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at least one magazine, Country Life in America, 
is using color-photography as a regular feature 
of its illustrations, presenting pictures in 
color direct from nature, of live water-fowl, 
of gaily-colored brook trout in the water, 
of Rocky Mountain peaks with their purpling 
distances, of flowers, and whatnot. Those 
who are on the firing-line of progress in this 
new art predict a future for camera work 
in color which must profoundly influence 
magazines, books, and art—and that means 
much to the eyes and minds of the coming 
generation of mankind. 


THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


HE Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition at 
Seattle boasts a superb location on the 
shores of two lakes, within sight of three moun- 
tain ranges, beside the solitary white-capped 
peak of Mt. Rainier, 14,000 feet high. Its pur- 
pose is the exploitation of the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. The Federal Government will have 
six buildings, and, in all probability, there will 
be a naval fleet in the harbor of Seattle. There 
will be a forestry building of great logs, a salmon 
cannery in operation, and exhibits from Alaska. 
The usual amusement street will be called the 
“Pay Streak,” and all the other regular features 
of such expositions will be there. 

This fair — from June till October — will give 
an opportunity to get a quick visualization of 
the achievement and progress of two very 
interesting portions of the United States — 
the Pacific Northwest, with the Inland Empire 
(the country between the Rockies and the Cas- 
cades), and Alaska. As a fair, it will have two 
distinctions. The surrounding scenery is 
tremendously impressive, and it seems as if 
everything would be ready on the opening day. 

THE Wor Lp’s Work will describe not only 
this fair, in a large summer number, but it 
will tell the story — written by two of its 
editorial staff —of the remarkable progress 
made since the Portland Exposition. Mr. 
C. M. Keys, the Financial Editor of the maga- 
zine, will write an appraisal of this progress. 


AN ERROR 


HE newspapers a month ago reported 

that Sweden had granted the suffrage to 
women; and THE WorLp’s Work repeated 
this error. It is Norway which grants the 
vote to women, not Sweden. In Finland, also, 
for the last two years women have had the 
right to vote. 

















THE COUNTRY INVESTOR AND HIS 
MORTGAGES 


INE men out of ten in the small towns 
N and villages of this country, when they 

have money to invest, never think of 
turning to the markets where securities 
are listed, but tuck the money away in farm 
mortgages, mortgages on homes in their own 
town, or on business property with which they 
are familiar. They never think of buying 
to sell again, but merely invest for the revenue 
to be obtained, and count on the mortgage 
being paid off when it falls due. 

This form of investment, in the hands of a 
man of ordinary good sense, is one of the 
safest and most profitable. The average 
retired merchant or farmer, who settles down 
with the proceeds of his farm or _ busi- 
ness, can hardly do better than buy local 
mortgages. 

It is when the supply of local mortgages 
runs short that men go wrong. For instance, 
as the Kansas farmers have become pros- 
perous, they have gradually paid off their mort- 
gages, and the people have grown richer at 
the same time, so that there has been an 
increasing supply of money to be used and a 
decreasing supply of the usual investments. 
That is one reason why Kansas City has 
become, more or less, a centre for wild-cat 
investors, ready to finance almost anything. 
It is also the reason why the public in the 
small towns of the West has been systematically 
“worked” in the interest of wild-eyed promo- 
ters and gamblers in oil, cattle, plantation 
stocks, and almost every other form of “get- 
rich-quick”’ finance. 

It is a very far cry from the stable and 
uneventful farm mortgage, with its semi- 
annual cash payment of interest and _ its 
undeviating routine of capital payment, to 
the hazard of mining stocks; but it is a change 
that is far too general among the country 
people who have money to invest. Only a 
very few years ago, the safe and sound inves- 
tor of the West wanted 6 per cent., or even 
8 per cent. on his money, and he got it in all 
the safety of the first farm mortgage. Now, 
with the farm mortgage swept away, and 


with the little remnant paying only 5 per cent., 
or even less, he seeks his 8 per cent. elsewhere. 
He gets it only in speculative securities. 

It is about time that the great daily papers 
and the weekly publications that reach this 
class of people began a crusade of warning. 
For the amount of money that is taken away 
every month out of the pockets of this class 
by the unscrupulous and the shrewd is beyond 
estimation. It is probably true that for every 
dollar abstracted from the pockets of the poor 
by margin trading in Wall Street, or by bucket- 
shop methods in Chicago or Kansas City, ten 
dollars are stolen by the swindling operations 
of men and syndicates who promise much to 
catch the fancy of the would-be honest 
investor. 

Frequently letters come to THE WorLp’s 
Work, asking questions of this kind: 

“T cannot find any mortgages in this vicinity. 
How shall I use my money as my present 
mortgages mature?” 

The first impulse is to tell him to buy mort- 
gages of some other community. For instance, 
a dozen great houses retail to the public good 
first mortgages on farms in various sections 
of the country, selecting these mortgages with 
much care. They also collect the interest 
and principal of the mortgages when due. 
If a man become a client of such a banking 
house, he can continue a buyer of good first 
mortgages on farms long after the local supply 
has all been paid off. 

The second resource is probably to be 
found in local municipal bonds of various sorts. 
Most small towns in a farming community 
issue bonds for street improvements, sewers, 
schools, that yield almost, if not quite, as 
much as the best class of farm mortgages. In 
the West, irrigation districts are also issuing 
bonds to yield about 6 per cent., with fair 
security. They ought to be bought with 
discrimination and only through the best of 
bankers. Yet they are a proper substitute 
for the farm mortgage, for it, too, must be 
bought with excellent judgment. One must 
never forget that farm mortgages on about 
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the best farm land in the United States 
wrecked dozens of banks in the East in the 
panic of 1893. 

The third class of substitute for the farm 
mortgage is the mortgage on improved real 
estate. It should be bought only with great 
care and foresight. Farm land can be de- 
stroyed only by a cataclysm, but buildings may 
be destroyed or become less valuable by a 
variety of causes —fire, the moving of the 
business centre of a town, the erection of an 
objectionable factory, or any one of a dozen 
reasons. Therefore, the mortgage on im- 
proved property has elements of risk that do 
not normally attend the buying of first farm 
mortgages. 

Experts divide the mortgages of this class 
into two sections —mortgages on revenue- 
producing property and mortgages on homes. 
The former rank better than the latter, and 
pay less interest. Thus, the mortgage on an 
office-building, located in the business section 
of a big city, has come to be ranked as a stan- 
dard security, and nowadays the companies 
that own such buildings are in the habit of 
splitting the mortgages into small pieces and 
retailing them to the public in a form some- 
what like the usual bond. Sometimes, in 
fact, such companies issue bonds rather than 
mortgages in block. They are very good 
securities, as a rule, and, if bought through 
reputable bankers who take pains to find out 
all about the property, are an excellent sub- 
stitute for the farm mortgage. Like the 
latter, they usually have little or no public 
market, but local banks will loan on them. 

A mortgage on a factory may be all right, 
or it may be very risky. It depends on the 
nature of the business more than on anything 
else. This section of the mortgage world is not 
particularly popular with the small investor, 
and the normal way to place such a mort- 
gage is with the bank that handles the busi- 
ness of the factory, or with the men of capital 
who are familiar with the business. Prob- 
ably three out of four of the mortgages made 
by industrial plants and offered in public 
advertising are unfit for public buying; because 
such an offer generally means that all the 
usual sources of capital have been tried in 
vain, and the offer to the public is a last resort, 
an effort to get money that the people who 
know are not willing to lend. 

Mortgages on homes are entirely safe. In 
the East, the rich man gets his money on 
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first mortgages on a big home at 4 to 4} per 
cent. The poorer man, whose first mort- 
gage is not more than $5,000, pays 5 to 6 per 
cent. In the West, the rates are higher. 
There is no class of dealers that handles such 
mortgages in large amounts, and the buyer 
can get them only by looking for them. The 
local banker, in a town of ten thousand, or less, 
can nearly always direct a man to somebody 
who is building a house, or has just bought 
a house, or who would buy a house if he knew 
where he could get a mortgage. The lender 
may go and see him. The bankers and 
brokers do not handle this class of mortgages 
to any great extent. If there is a strong local 
loan company or insurance company, it 
usually keeps the market pretty clean of such 
mortgages, and the public has never become 
a great buyer of them. 

In Chicago, in particular, many dealers are 
now selling what they call “serial bonds” 
on apartment houses. They will yield as 
high as 7 per cent., and they ought to be 
good securities. It depends somewhat upon 
the character of the banker, and more upon the 
character of the management. We should not 
care to recommend these bonds, as a class, 
as a safe substitute for farm mortgages. ‘They 
need very great care in selection. 

So far, it is quite plain that there are abun- 
dant substitutes for the farm mortgage, with- 
out departing very far from the character of the 
original investment. In the listed market of 
Wall Street, there are special bonds and stocks 
that make good substitutes, but they have to 
be selected one by one. There is no class of 
securities that can be named offhand to the 
buyer of farm mortgages as a safe and ade- 
quate substitute. If one says “railroad bonds,” 
the average rate of interest is cut down nearly 
a quarter; “public utilities” offer too wide 
a range, from safety with 5 per cent. to deep 
anxiety with 7 per cent.; while “industrials” 
are rightly bought only by business men with 
some experience. 

For those accustomed to buying farm 
mortgages, and who can no longer find them, 
the best investment possible is money spent 
on getting in touch with a good banker. 
The kind of banker that such a buyer as this 
would need is not found every day, by chance. 
He is selected with the nicest care. He is the 
man who wants clients, not mere customers. He 
will study the needs of each particular buyer, 
and will refuse to sell to the country clergy- 
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man the same securities that he has recom- 
mended to his friend in the city club. He is 
a man of conscience and of judgment; and his 
desire to sell bonds or stocks, and so make 
much money, is tempered by his desire to 
really serve the interests of the men who 
entrust to him their hard-earned money. 

Such a man you will not always find in 
marble offices; nor do you discover him, with 
insisting philanthropy, offering to all man- 
kind the chance to get rich in a year or two 
in rubber plantations or cobalt mines. 
He is not particularly eager for new buyers, 
it would seem. When you come to him, 
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you have to tell him many things; and, when 
you take up his own list of bonds and stocks, 
he will tell you, perhaps, that this is “hardly 
good enough” for you, or that is “far too high- 
priced for the average man to buy.” He 
tells you the truth as he sees it. You will 
never receive from his office a letter offer- 
ing you some wild-eyed speculation out in 
Arizona as a safe substitute for your usual 
farm mortgages and local municipal bonds. 
It may cost you some little time, but if you 


“are a novice in the investment field, spend 


the time necessary to find this man; and, when 
you find him, stick to him. C. M. K. 


IS LIFE INSURANCE IN A SMALL LOCAL 
COMPANY GOOD? 


ANY people in the South and West 
M are solicited to take out insur- 
ance in local companies for reasons 
of sectional pride. They are told that they 
run no danger of suffering from such iniqui- 
ties as were exposed in the “big” companies, 
and the word “big” is said in such a way 
that it means both big and bad. They are 
urged to patronize local companies and keep 
the New York, New England, and Penn- 
sylvania companies from robbing the South 
or the West, as the case may be, of mil- 
lions of dollars which these sections need. 
“Let us keep our money at home,’ the 
agents cry. 

During the last ten years, there have been 
organized under the legal-reserve plan about 
one hundred and thirty life-insurance com- 
panies that are still doing business. A 
much larger proportion of these than formerly 
are in the South and the West, and the agents 
often make use of sectionalism to push their 
wares. Some of the state legislatures, notably 
the Texas legislature, have entered into the 
sectional and “anti-big” point of view so 
thoroughly that they have made it unprofit- 
able for many of the best companies from such 
states as New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Wisconsin, where 
insurance companies have long flourished, 
to do business in Texas. 

The prospective insurer who is appealed to 


upon the ground of local pride to take a policy 
in a newly formed company in his own state 
will do well to read carefully the following 
extract from a speech of Mr. Edward B. 
Craig, for seven years Treasurer and Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Tennessee: 


“The one great mistake made in endeavoring 
to secure patronage for home companies is the 
appeal to pure sectionalism, and the attempt to 
build up home companies by discrediting those 
located elsewhere. The old familiar promise 
of revolution in the business, absolute reform, 
emanating so often from those starting home 
companies, is unworthy of serious attention, and, 
when indulged in, is proof positive of the 
unworthiness and incapacity of the corporation. 
There are many who indulge in fierce tirades 
against life-insurance companies located, say, 
in the City of New York, upon the ground that 
they are robbing our people in a manner peculiar 
to this section, and draining them in some out- 
rageous manner. These people never stop to 
think that the same policies calling for the same 
premiums are sold to the citizens of New York 
as are sold to the citizens of Tennessee, and the 
so-called robbery is many times as extensive in 
New York as it is in the State of Tennessee. 
The only true way successfully to operate an 
insurance company is by conforming as nearly 
as possible to the methods of successful com- 
panies, wherever located, or, in other words, 
profiting by the experience of others, and not 
flying in the face of their experience. 

“We are desirous of seeing home insurance com- 
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panies established upon a higher plane than pre- 
judice, and doing a legitimate business here and 
elsewhere upon the principle of “live and let 
live.” The principal requisite for such com- 
panies is honest and capable management; and, 
with only natural and proper obstacles to be 
overcome, success can be obtained.” 


. 


Special attention should be given to this 
advice, too, not only because of Mr. Craig’s 
experience in the insurance business, and his 
being from a part of the country where the 
sectional appeal is strong, but also because of 
his present position. He is the vice-president, 
and was one of the organizers, of a new and 
comparatively small company, which was 
chartered by the State of Tennessee in 1903. 
He is not arguing for or against any com- 
pany because of the location of its home 
office, or on account of its size. The point is 
that the word “Southern” or ‘ Western”’ 
will not protect a policy-holder who insured 
from local sentiment, if the company in which 
he is insured is not sound. 

Until lately, there have been but few legal- 
reserve, life-insurance companies either in the 
South or the West. In r1goo, in Texas, for 
example, there was none. Now there are five. 
In Virginia, North Carolina, and Iowa, a simi- 
lar increase in the number of local com- 
panies has occurred. The best way to judge 
of what the result of this activity will be, is 
to study the history of similar movements else- 
where. Forty years ago, the East was going 
through the same experience. The laws were 
not as strict then as they are now. Insur- 
ance was more or less of a new business that 
held out great hopes of profit, and companies 
were formed on every hand. Some of these 
companies prospered and are now strong, 
almost beyond the possibility of failure. But 
many of the others do not exist now. Between 
1870 and 1880, fourteen companies failed; 
three were stopped by stockholders’ suits; 
sixteen were reinsured by other concerns; and 
two were retired. While this weeding-out 
process was going on, thousands of policy- 
holders were losing the whole or a part of 
their insurance —the one thing above all 
others which should be safest. 

The present period in the South and the West 
has many similarities to the period between 
1870 and 1880 in the East. Since 190s, four- 


teen Southern or Western companies have 
had their business reinsured; three have been 
one has failed; 


cy solidated; three have 
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been stopped by stockholders’ suits; and two 
are now in the hands of receivers. 

It is fair to predict, then, that this new 
crop.of companies will be weeded out as the 
old one was; that some will fail, some will 
be merged, and that others will grow large and 
powerful. 

Some of the agents of the older companies 
argue that, because many of these new com- 
panies are likely to come to grief, it is not 
wise to insure in any of them. This is no 
more true than the fact that it would have been 
unwise to insure in their companies forty 
years ago—probably less true, for the life- 
insurance business is on a more conservative 
basis than it was forty years ago. Nor is it 
true that, because a company has a tremen- 
dous income every year, it necessarily has any 
more money to devote to any particular policy 
than another company that is not so large. 
It is true, however, that each prospective 
insurer should know that the company he 
chooses is conducted upon a scientific and 
conservative basis; that the men in charge of 
it know the insurance business; and that they 
mean to practise it legitimately. He should 
be sure that the company is one whose main 
object is to insure people, and is not a plan 
merely to keep money in the locality, or a 
stock-selling scheme. An option on stock 
of the company as an incentive to buy a policy 
should make the insurer wary, and a promise of 
a dividend on that stock within five or six 
years should decide the insurer to go elsewhere; 
for a company that pays dividerds to its stock- 
holders as early as that in its career is very 
likely to slight its policy-holders in doing it. 

The older and more successful companies 
have one great advantage in selling insurance. 
Like long-established companies in other 
businesses, they have a record in the past to 
bear out their promises for the future. 

Those that are chartered in states that have 
efficient insurance departments and wise laws 
for safeguarding the policy-holders’ interests, 
can also urge this fact in their behalf. For, 
although the maintenance of a poor insurance 
code does not mean that the companies in 
that state will be unsafe companies, the pas- 
sage of a good insurance code and its enforce- 
ment does mean that there can be no unsafe 
companies in that state. Pennsylvania has 
a rather lax insurance code. Some of the 
strongest insurance companies in the United 
States are chartered in Pennsylvania, but there 
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are also tolerated in that state companies 
which are not allowed to do business in states 
which are more strict. In Massachusetts, 
both the law and its enforcement are strict, 
and there is little danger of a Massachusetts 
policy-holder losing anything. The wisest 
thing which the insurance departments can 
do in those states in which insurance com- 
panies are now for the first time being organ- 
ized, would be to lay the emphasis of their 
discrimination not against “foreign” com- 
panies, but against bad companies. A state 
which should become distinguished for its wise 
laws and their strict enforcement would give 
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its companies a legitimate excuse for arguing 
for local patronage, and it would, in the long 
run, encourage a greater volume of insurance - 
within its borders than states which allow 
mushroom companies to practise questionable 
methods, so long as they are chartered within 
their borders. And, after all, the business 
of an insurance department is to protect the 
policy-holders, not to encourage the forma- 
tion of insurance companies. 

The question for the policy-holder is not 
whether the company is little or big, young 
or old, local or “foreign,” but whether it is a 
good company, devoted primarily to insurance. 


HOW THE COLLEGES RUIN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS | 


BY 


JAMES P. 


the average high school is, in a large 

degree, a failure. It is a lamentable fact 
to be acknowledged and faced, a fact demon- 
strated by the small number of graduates, 
by the preponderance of girls among those 
graduates, and by the present wide-spread 
and well-founded agitation to stop the econo- 
mic and moral waste of youth between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age. 

I have no wish, however, to add my jere- 
miad to the already loud chorus that the 
high schools are not doing their work — 
such as it is—in a satisfactory way. Within 
their limits, these schools are producing better 
and more lasting results than ever before. 
What I do propose to criticize is those limits 
themselves; and, in doing that, I find fault, 
not with the high-school masters, but with 
the public and with the universities. 

The high school fails because, having been 
created to give intellectual, moral, and indus- 
trial sustenance to the people, it has been com- 
mandeered to feed the colleges; it fails because, 
having been established as the crown of the 
common school, it has become the tail of the 
university kite; it fails because, having been 
subsidized to solve the complex educational 
problems of adolescence, it has, in large part, 
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wasted its energies upon cramming a few 
pupils for the artificial, and, to my mind, 
outrageous, demands of college-entrance-papers. 

The people would not sanction the rela- 
tively enormous expense of high schools did 
they not believe that, by making secondary 
education free, they are giving every boy and 
girl the best possible guidance through the 
critical years of early adolescence. They 
“sense” the fact that, could these years be 
rightly treated educationally, the saving to 
the state in money, the gain to the world in 
lives and characters, would far outweigh the 
cost. In not meeting this expectation, in 
neglecting years ago to grapple with the 
most vital of all school problems — that of 
holding a majority of youth in school in order 
to prepare them for their highest usefulness 
as citizens and workers—the high school 
has failed to meet the most urgent need of 
every American community. 

The creating of free high schools killed, in 
most instances, the old academies. Thus 
were cut off the main feeders of the colleges, 
the chief places in which the children of the 
doctor, the lawyer, and the other leading 
citizens might fit. These leading citizens, as 
a rule, were elected to the school committees; 
and, when the colleges demanded, by their 
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examinations, certain standards and methods 
of teaching, it followed naturally, and without 
any shadow of conspiracy on the part of any 
one, that the high schools became, and in 
most instances have remained, fitting schools 
for the nearest university. As most communi- 
ties are too poor to provide more than one 
course of study, that one governed by the 
cramming needs of half a dozen college- 
preparatory pupils was made to determine 
the educational atmosphere and fix the mental 
boundaries for the hundred others who have 
no faintest notion of entering a college. More- 
over, in thus crystallizing along university- 
made lines, the high school really prescribes 
college-preparatory work and methods for 
the grammar and primary schools; for, 
through the successive elementary years, the 
eighth or ninth grade child must have acquired 
just that cut-and-dried information, just that 
type of examinable mind, which shall admit, 
first to the high school and then to the univer- 
sity. All this has been done, and is being 
done, in face of the fact that only about 10 
per cent. (to put the figure high) of a com- 
munity’s children ever graduate from the high 
school, and that only 2 or 3 per cent. ever go 
to the colleges which thus overshadow the 
whole public-schoo] system. 

I say ‘‘overshadow”’ advisedly, for under the 
very same conditions it would have been easily 
possible for the colleges —had they viewed 
education broadly instead of narrowly, demo- 
cratically instead of aristocratically — to flood 
the whole school course with educational 
sunshine by exacting only such standards of 
achievement as would be truly educative, 
really developing, and ceaselessly stimulating 
to the pupils of the grammar and high schools. 
As it is, however, shadow is too mild a word; 
the college-entrance examination is an incubus 
which stunts the lives and limits the careers 
of hundreds of thousands of children, and 
which keeps teachers at educational stone- 
breaking when they ought to be, and when 
so many of them would like to be, molding, 
and expanding, and illuminating human lives. 
And from this obsession schools and teachers 
cannot escape so long as the public finds its 
satisfaction — as most communities do — in 
boasting, not how much its high school is 
doing for the ninety-seven children to whom 
that is the end and crown of their school 
work, but how well it fits three pupils for 
Harvard, Yale, or Smith, 
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The high school fails, then, to mect the 
community needs because, thus far, it has 
hardly tried to meet the real requirements of 
more than a thirtieth of its rightful constitu- 
ency, and because it has not given even to 
that collegiate 3 per cent. what it is good for 
them, intellectually and morally, to have. 

The adolescent needs hard work (provided 
it be not exclusively head work) and strong 
discipline; but in the collegiate shadow 
which is more and more creeping over the 
secondary school, aided by the foolishness of 
parents in encouraging the notion that school 
work is unimportant as compared with home 
demands, social life, fraternities, or athletics, 
the high-school youth has much leisure, 
much irregularity of supervision, much time 
to roam the streets, and no definite pres- 
sure as to when and how he shall perform 
his work. 

The adolescent needs much physical steady- 
ing and many interesting and absorbing 
occupations to counteract the clamorings of 
newly awakened interests and passions; but, 
under the sedentary lecture and recitation 
system made necessary, if he is to be duly 
fattened for the college-examination shambles, 
the physical side of his education — unless 
it be through interscholastic games which, by 
sending promising athletic material to the 
colleges, give the preparatory school an en- 
viable reputation — is practically neglected; 
and, as for interest and variety, what could 
destroy and taboo both more effectually than 
the rigid and rigorous demands of a formal 
set of examinations prepared, as a rule, by 
pedantic specialists who know practically 
nothing of the fundamental problems and 
needs of the high school? 

The adolescent, just on the threshold of 
society, ought to prepare for social living, to 
try his powers on a small scale, to develop his 
individuality, to learn how to get on with 
others, to foresee and foreknow the demands 
of that social and industrial world which is 
to be the medium of his whole subsequent 
career. But this kind of education, not being 
examinable, is substantially ruled out. Most 
of this essential training could be given through 
the present high-school studies, were those 
not taught almost solely for examination ends. 
How much real discipline and education, for 
example, a boy might derive from Greek and 
Latin, were they presented as a revelation of 
Greek and Roman life; but how less than 
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nothing the youth does get out of that potential 
well-spring when his daily work is ground 
down to the grammar, to the intricacies of 
indirect discourse, to the bad English of prose 
translations and the worse Latin of alleged 
versification! How much good the _high- 
school pupil might imbibe from history, were 
it made a living picture of the progress and 
aim of human society, of the splendid upward 
sweep of civilization; but how little he does 
derive from either ancient or modern history 
when the teacher knows, and he knows, that 
what he will be examined upon is the biography 
of this king, the plan of that battle, and the 
chronology of certain outward events which 
are but the merest froth upon the deep, wide 
stream of human development! How much 
the secondary-school youth might learn from 
the elementary sciences were they made, as 
they can be made, a revelation of the power 
and wisdom of nature, of the correlation of 
forces, and of the laws of evolution; but how 
futile is the mind-stuff that comes from per- 
forming a series of mummified experiments in 
two or three apparently unrelated sciences! 
How splendidly at sixteen and eighteen years 
of age the great English heritage of romantic, 
poetic, dramatic, and historic literature might 
be used to inspire visions of noble achievement, 
to stimulate the innate aspirations of adoles- 
cence toward high and fine ideals; and how 
absolutely all these lofty things of life, these 
precious dreams of early youth, are destroyed 
by doling out, solely for examination purposes, 
such literary sawdust as Burke’s “Speech 
on Conciliation”’ and the “ Ancient Mariner”! 
The adolescent needs to believe, if he is to 
submit to formal education at all, that what 
he is doing in the high school is of some 
ultimate service, that he is getting ready to 
take his place as an active worker and a real 
factor in the world. He feels his budding 
powers and he wants to exercise them; he 
begins to apprehend the meaning of citizen- 
ship, and he wants te be getting ready to be 
a citizen; he begins to comprehend money, 
and desires to shape his powers toward 
earning for himself and for that family which 
is to be. All these motives are natural and 
right, and should be ceaselessly availed of in 
the secondary school. But one cannot per- 
suade a youth that the subjects in the college 
catalogue, desiccated for examination purposes, 
are leading toward these proper and interesting 
ends. One cannot honestly persuade himself 


that these things, thus taught, will really be 
of lasting educational use. The formal dis- 
cipline involved has, of course, its value, but - 
it is only one of the smallest factors in the 
real development and training of the adoles- 
cent youth. Can we successfully maintain 
that, beyond formal discipline, the painful 
groping into the meanings of Cesar, the 
committing to memory of the rules and excep- 
tions of an utterly dead language, the rehearsing 
of the strategy of barbaric battles, the working 
out of surds and simultaneous equations, the 
hunting down of Macaulay’s pedantic allu- 
sions, the doing, substantially by rote, of a 
few meagre experiments in chemistry and 
physics, really prepare a boy to go out at 
eighteen intellectually, physically, and morally 
ready to make the most cf himself in the social 
and industrial world? 

The high school fails because it treats the 
living organism of the real boy and girl, the 
living organism of the school society, as a 
dead machine to be handled by mechanical 
means. It fails, becauso, like the Chinese, it 
bows down to the sacred things of tradition 
as embodied in the wooden tests, stupidly — 
and, I venture to say, ignorantly — imposed 
by college authorities who, desiring some kind 
of sieve through which to strain their appli- 
cants, have not in the least concerned them- 
selves with the effects of that straining process 
upon the whole development of education, 
and, therefore, upon the very existence of 
modern society. 

The high schools will continue to fail just 
so long as they are particeps criminis in this 
needless slaughter of the adolescent. Every 
high-school boy is a problem by himself; and 
the business of the high school is to develop 
him, as an individual, to his highest possible 
usefulness as a man and as a citizen. To be 
so developed, he must, in the first place, be 
disciplined by hard, serious, steady work; to 
do that hard work, he must be interested in it; 
and, to be interested in it, he must himself see 
that it is going to be of use. A boy will care 
for and develop his body eagerly if he be 
permitted to do so naturally through gymnas- 
tics, manual and industrial work, through 
making things and building things in free 
companionship with other boys. He _ will 
suffer gladly even such fools as he regards 
the Greeks and Trojans if he be made to 
see that they were real people who once lived 
and with whom our modern problems are all 
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intertwined. He will rejoice in, instead of 
hating, literature, if he be permitted to plunge 
into it as into a splendid bath of inspiration, 
instead of being required to dig into it, as 
with a muck-rake, for the worthless odds and 
ends of a pedantic examination. He will 
find nature the great storehouse of inspiration 
that she is if he be allowed to investigate 
through this science and through that, instead 
of being compelled to perform forty set ex- 
periments in fifteen weeks. He will like, 
instead of hating, mathematics if, all the time, 
he is being shown how its divisions fit into 
one another and into daily life and work. 
And he will perform almost any kind of neces- 
sary drudgery provided he be convinced that, 
by doing this drudgery well, he is laying the 
lasting foundations of his future career. 

For their own sakes and for that of the help- 
less children under them, the great body of 
secondary teachers should say, it seems to 
me, to the colleges: 

“For these many years we have adapted 
our standards and our courses to your entrance 
requirements, set with no knowledge and with 
no thought of what we could or ought to 
accomplish. Although we have tried to carry 
on special courses for those pupils who were 
not to go to college, your demands have 
really set the pace and created the atmosphere 
for all our schools. Our boys and girls have 
had to be single-molded to your arbitrary 
standards; in future, your standards must be 
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many-molded to our boys and girls. We 
propose to develop every pupil in the way 
that is best for him alone; your work, like ours, 
must be diversified and humanized to carry 
along the same process of development; 
therefore your examinations — or, better still, 
your standards of achievement to be deter- 
mined otherwise than through examinations 
— must be made wide in range and flexible 
in combination so that our boys and girls 
may keep their thoughts solely upon our 
requirements, not mainly upon yours.” 

Not until they have thrown off the incubus 
of the present absurd college requirements 
will the high schools be able to begin to 
work out the problem — the hardest in edu- 
cation — which is especially theirs. That 
problem is how to educate children to be true 
citizens and effective workers; for, in the 
four years of the high-school course, the great 
development out of irresponsibility into re- 
sponsibility ought to have taken place; and the 
child, subject to others’ wills and swayed by 
others’ thoughts, should have grown, during 
those four years, into the young man with 
his own will active, his own thoughts busy, 
his own powers disciplined, ready and eager 
for the splendid fight of life. Until the high 
schools have begun to make themselves a 
powerful social force instead of a mill for 
examination-grinding, they will continue to 
fail to meet the real and crying needs of the 
community. 
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A RICH PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITHOUT FINANCIAL MARGIN 


ORE than a year ago, my attention 
was attracted by a magazine article 
entitled, ‘How does the $2 a day man live?” 
The writer evidently had considerably more 
than $2 a day himself and had collected his 
data from his washerwoman, for whom he 
had great sympathy. 

What struck me most was how much he 
had not found out, and the spirit moved me 
to immediate reply. But as I have found the 
hardest kind of being poor is to be poor in 
time, it has taken me a whole year to find 
opportunity to state the subject from the 
standpoint of one who knows. 





I am a trained librarian — which means 
college and library school preparation — and 
at the time of my marriage I was earning 
$100 a month. My husband’s death three 
years later left me with $30 and a two-year- 
old child. Of course, my relatives took me 
in, but I had no mind to be permanently 
dependent, so I again knocked at the doors 
of the library world, and was offered, and 
accepted, a position at $50 a month in the 
public library of a prosperous village of 6,000 
people. 

When I took the position I thought the hours 
were easy —two to six and seven to nine, 
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week-days, two to six, Sundays — but experi- 
ence has proved them to be the hardest I 
have ever known. Evening hours, I find, 
are much more exhausting than those of the 
daytime. The vitality is lower; all the fresh- 
ness and ambition of the morning are gone. 
Artificial lights are over-stimulating and the 
bad air they cause is depressing. And, try 
as I may to overcome it, to me there certainly 
is an element of hardship in the mere fact 
that I do my heaviest work in the hours when 
everyone else is resting and having a good 
time. 

Then when I reach home at half-past nine 
or a quarter to ten, after an evening of intense 
mental and physical activity, my brain is too 
excited and my feet ache too much for sleep. 
If I sit down and read for an hour or two, as 
every instinct of my being cries out for me 
to do, then I have cut too short the hours of 
rest. 

People often ask me if I am not afraid to 
go home alone so late at night. I would be 
if I could afford to. 

Then I find that to work seven days a week 
is more exhausting than the mere number 
of hours would seem to justify. It means 
that the tension is never relaxed. There is 
no breathing spell. One becomes like a run- 
ner who has run until the goal is lost sight of, 
his surroundings fade away, and his legs 
move automatically, he knows not why. 
The work ceases to have an outlook or per- 
spective, and only a deep-seated belief in its 
value and a genuine enthusiasm for the doing 
can keep it from becoming a deadly grind. 

Also, I believe that any life is depressing 
and unwhc!esome which cuts one off absolutely 
from friends, companionship, and conversa- 
tion. If i were among old friends, I could 
make visits in the morning; among strangers 
that is not possible. Ladies often tell me 
that they would like to call on me, but it 
seems foolish to ring the bell and leave a 
card when they know that I am not in, and 
if they did I should have to hire a substitute 
to take my place while I returned their calls, 
and I cannot afford that. In the whole year 
I have been inside of just three houses — 
those of my nearest neighbors—and I have 
never been to any place of entertainment, 
public or private. 

This is just as bad for the library as it is 
for me. The librarian should be in touch 
with all the intellectual activities of the com- 
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munity, and, if she is not, the library cannot 
fill its proper place nor accomplish its whole 
aim. 

Here is the money side of the story. 

I brought with me a country girl who acted 
as maid, nurse, companion, and devoted 
friend, all for $2.50 a week. I was very 
fortunate in getting five partly furnished 
rooms, with heat, for $11 a month. I bought 
$45 worth of furniture, including a gas-range, 
on credit, and my monthly expenses for the 
first six months were as follows: 


Service P ‘ $11.00 
Rent ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , . II.00 
Gas’ : : ” i , : - 4.00 
Food , ‘ . 15.00 
Payment on furniture 5-00 

Total $46.00 


The remaining four dollars had to furnish 
clothing for myself and my child, and provide 
for all the incidentals of housekeeping and of 
life, for, of course, there are outside things to 
be considered. 

The church treasurer asked for a monthly 
subscription, and, not wishing to appear in- 
different, I wrote him that I regretted that 
I did not see my way clear to make any sub- 
scription at that time, but that I would let 
him know when I could. He wrote again 
that he hoped I would reconsider, as the rich 
people in the church were paying all they 
wanted to, and it remained for the poor to 
do the rest! This ingenuous appeal I received 
on the gth day of the month, with just seventy- 
five cents left from the previous month’s 

ay. 
— wretched hour was one Sunday, 
when I came home from the library to be met 
with the startling news that my little boy had 
got hold of the carbolic acid, and as a pre- 
cautionary measure a physician had _ been 
called and had pumped out his stomach. My 
first breathless question was for the child, 
my next conscious thought was of the doctor’s 
bill, and then a wave of nausea swept over 
me at the realization of the utter sordidness 
of my life. When the thought of the doctor’s 
bill can obscure, even for a moment, one’s 
thankfulness for a child’s fortunate escape 
from death, then things are sadly out of pro- 
portion in that mother’s life. 

After six months, my housekeeper got a 
little homesick and a good deal sick of the 
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confinement. I could not blame her, for no 
young person can be happy without ever 
having an evening free; and that $4 a month 
which I had left for my personal expenses 
was so frightfully inelastic that I let her go 
and found a schoolgirl who would come in 
at one o’clock and stay until nine for $5 a 
month. Of course, that meant doing my 
own housework, but it relieved me from that 
horrible drowning sensation which comes 
from pennilessness. 

Since then I have absolutely never had a 
minute’s leisure. I must wash, iron, keep 
my rooms decently clean, get meals, wash 
dishes, entertain my child, chase him when 
he runs away, change his clothes when he 
adventures into the muddy street, do my 
sewing, mending, and marketing, and at one- 
thirty be dressed and ready to begin a day’s 
work for the public. And, of course, I must 
keep up with my profession, for on that my 
very life depends. 

How long I can hold out is a question I do 
not like to contemplate. I hope I shall get 
a better position before long. 

Now that I do most of my own cooking 
and furnish my maid with only one meal — 
supper — instead of three as formerly, I find 
that I can make $11 cover the cost of food. 
We have good, wholesome meals, too, and 
my little boy everywhere attracts attention 
because of his appearance of perfect health. 
For breakfast we have a cooked cereal, toast, 
and coffee, with plenty of milk. Dinner 
consists of meat, potatoes or rice, a vegetable, 
and dessert. For supper there are warmed- 
over potatoes in many forms, milk, cream 
or French toast, pancakes or rolls from the 
bakery, with eggs or meat dishes made from 
left-overs, and again coffee. The child has 
milk at every meal and between meals, too — 
always a quart a day, sometimes more. 

For meats we have the cheaper cuts of beef 
— pot-roasts and Hamburger steaks — veal, 
pork chops, bacon, or salt pork with milk 
gravy, and as an occasional luxury, lamb 
chops or a “short steak.”” Once we had a 
chicken, but with every mouthful that I ate 
I thought of the seventy-two cents it had cost, 
and it did n’t taste good to me. 

Vegetables I buy with even more considera- 
tion. People tell me that thirty cents a peck 
is a perfectly reasonable price for green peas, 
but it puts them out of my reach. So also 
are string-beans, asparagus, and celery. Green 
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corn, tomatoes, and cucumbers, when cheap, 
are all the summer vegetables I can afford, 
but for winter there are cabbage, onions, 
dried beans, and tomatoes which I canned 
when they were cheapest. 

My desserts are oftenest made from milk, 
corn starch and custard varieties prevailing. 
I have also quite a repertoire of simple steamed 
and baked puddings, but seldom make pie, 
which costs more and is less nourishing. I 
buy almost no fruit for myself, but get apples, 
grapes, oranges, and bananas for the little 
man. 

Here are the figures of my food for a year: 





Milk at 6c. a quart ; $23.55 
Meat : ; : ‘ , : ~ 98.95 
Eggs . ; : ‘ . : . 18.03 
Sugar : ‘ ‘ ; . . 11.05 
Bread : ‘ : ; ; : . Bids 
Butter, average 3oc. per lb. : ; . 8.50 
Coffee ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7 . 12.90 
Cereals ; ‘ ; ; ‘ - §.90 
Potatoes. : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ + ‘Qetg 
Other vegetables : ‘ . 6.65 
Fruit 5-97 
Flour . 2.09 
All other food 28.44 

Total $164.49 


That means that for the whole year the 
average cost of each meal has been fifteen 
cents, whether for two or three persons. While 
we have gone without many things that I 
would have liked, the meals on the whole 
have been more satisfactory than one usually 
gets in boarding-houses, where the table- 
board is as high as $5 a week. 

But when it comes to clothes, that is another 
story. I am still wearing my wedding clothes 
—even widow’s weeds cost money —and a 
$60 tailored suit that really looked its part 
lends some moral support, even in its fifth 
year. Shirtwaists which I make myself cost 
from thirty to seventy-five cents, and my 
hats have been made from old trimmings 
at small expense. 

A little boy’s clothes are inexpensive if 
made at home. Three yards of gingham at 
twelve and one-half cents a yard make as 
good a Russian suit as any little boy needs. 
Underwear counts up and his winter coat 
cost $5. Shoes, stockings, and rubbers have 
cost $19.50 for the two of us, while $34.70 
has paid for all our other clothing. 

An interesting fact which this year has 
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taught me is the economic value of a wife. 
If I were a man in these very same circum- 
stances with a good wife like dozens I know, 
it would be as good as $10 or $12 a month 
additional salary. She would do for me all 
the things that I now hire done and many 
others that I now go without, would relieve 
me of many cares, and to have sympathy, 
companionship, and codperation would be 
worth more than money to me. 

For the year I have tabulated my expenses 
as follows: 





Rent : $132.00 
Service ‘ ‘ : ; : . 96.00 
Gas , ‘ : ‘ ; : - 48.00 
Furniture ' ; : ‘ ; . 45.00 
Food ; ; ; 164.50 
Clothing ‘ ; ; ; : 54-20 
Attendance Library Association meeting . 25.00 

Total $564.70 


The $35.30 unaccounted for has covered a 
range of expenses so wide that it makes me 
dizzy to contemplate them all. Railroad 
fares, church collections, subscription to my 
home newspaper, patterns, dishes, brooms, 
soap, toys for the boy, stationery, postage 
stamps, medicine and doctor’s bills, shoe- 
polish, tooth-paste, photographs, hairpins, 
Christmas presents, needles, pins, and darning 
cotton —I have paid for them all and more 
besides out of that $35.30. It has been liter- 
ally a matter of counting every penny. 

It is comparatively easy to go without a 
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new suit, but to debate and finally to go with- 
out so small a thing as a souvenir postal-card, . 
to have only a nickel for the church collection 
and to begrudge that, to remember always 
that ‘‘matches are cheaper than gas,” these 
are the little things that grind the most. 

But, after all, it pays. 

Before I was married, my life seemed very 
useless to me. I did good work which I en- 
joyed, but I always felt that there were plenty 
of others who would do it just as well. I had 
friends and kinsfolk, but my life was really 
vital to no one. Now all that is changed. 
The very sorrows I have known have made 
life worth more to me. 

Once on a stormy night at sea, I thought 
sleepily, “If the ship goes down, I will let 
every one else be saved first, for I really don’t 
care about living anyway.” Now I think I 
should be in the very first scramble for the 
lifeboats. Then I was only a spectator at 
life, now I am one with the great fellowship 
of all who have rejoiced or suffered. I have 
sloughed off the non-essentials and attained 
the fundamentals, and life is good to me. 

And I have my child, who is at once my 
compensation for the past, my consolation in 
the present, and my hope for the future—and 
these are things that money cannot buy. 

Having them I believe in my soul that I 
really have, in a far broader sense than was 
ever true in the days when I had more money, 
“those things which are requisite and neces- 
sary as well for the body as the soul.” 
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A LITERARY LEADER OF HALF A CENTURY— HOW 


HE WORKS — LOWELL’S ESTIMATE OF 
BY 


WYCK BROOKS 


VAN 


has never surprised anybody, thrilled 
anybody, shocked anybody. His 
career and his works alike seem devoid of 
inspired moments. He has never written a bad 
. sentence, never struck a false note. To great 
numbers of people, he is simply “uninterest- 
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ing.” Nevertheless, there is a curious paradox 
in his position. The very people who would 
be first to call his work mediocre are those who 
instinctively recognize in him a unique dis- 
tinction. He is, in fact, a very great and a 
very choice artist — “one of the chief honors 
of our literature,’’ Lowell called him. His 
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light is the light of common day. He has 
pictured nothing remote, fantastic, tragic. It 
is only rare minds who are impressed by com- 
mon things. Ordinary people are not inter- 
ested in ferry-boats and office-desks and knit- 
ting-needles, and yet these are really the true, 
immediate, actual things that make up life. 
Mr. Howells is interested in these things, and, 
therefore, his audience is small. But it is 
picked, and constant. 

In the light of this, I found a deep signifi- 
cance in his answers to a few of the questions I 
asked him, in the study where he had cordially 
agreed to receive me. 

“Do you ever find that you have lost your- 
self in your work, that your characters get the 
better of you, that your own feelings become 
entangled ?”’ I asked. 

“Never,” he replied. “The essence of 
achievement is to keep outside, to be entirely 
dispassionate, as a sculptor must be, moulding 
his clay. And this is true also, I think, of all 
good acting. Harrigan, the actor, once told me 
that the character he was playing was like a 
mirror held up before him. A good actor never 
for a moment identifies himself with his part.” 

In his opinion, was this true also of novelists 
who dealt with crude and powerful emotions, 
with moments of tragedy which, after all, do 
occur in life? I asked him if Dickens did not 
occasionally allow his own feelings to inter- 
mingle with those of his characters. 

“Dickens,” he replied, “was essentially a 
cold man. He was a born actor, and his 
effects were those of an actor. He was never 
really touched himself. There is an element 
of claptrap in many of his highly emotional 
scenes.” 

I asked him if he found some places more 
congenial for his work than others — if he 
found New York congenial. 

“You often wonder,” he replied, “why a 
certain great industry grows up in a place which 
appears to have no special elements contribut- 
ing to it. It is the man who does it all.” And 
again he said, “You cannot write too much, 
you cannot write yourself out. What the 
schoolmasters tell you about writing too much 
or writing too little is all stuff. You do accord- 
ing to your nature.” 

“Do you find that interruptions disturb you 
and break in upon the vividness of the scene ?”’ 

“T am an old hand,” he replied. “You 
must remember that you are talking to an old 
man. I have been writing for fifty years. I 
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am not broken up by things as I used to be — 
the fibre isn’t as brittle as it was.” 

Mr. Howells is, in fact, a man without a 
“method.” He goes into his little study after 
breakfast, and sits down at a very clean, plain 
writing-table, and writes. It is a habit of half 
a century — if you can call anything a habit 
which represents the work of a perpetually 
fresh, sensitive, spontaneous mind. It is a 
mind which has held itself in mastery over all 
its creations, a little too fastidious to be eccen- 
tric. Is there not in this, perhaps, the explana- 
tion of a certain lack of force, a lack of that 
which compels readers and is characteristic of 
the supreme novelists as well as of those who 
have a great popularity for the moment? 
True as his novels are, a unique mirror of all 
the common things of life, one rebels against 
them, as one rebels against the common things 
themselves. One feels that in standing away 
from his characters to mass them - properly, 
he has focused them all in a group very far 
away, so that all appear the same size, and all 
under middle height. It is not that men and 
women are infallible — the day of the perfect 
hero is past—but men are very far from being 
pale, and there are not nearly as many young 
girls who giggle in real life as in Mr. Howells’s 
books. When you are prepared to admire some 
admirable and strong man, like Hughes in 
“The World of Chance,” you feel that Mr. 
Howells, in making doubly sure that he has 
the character firmly in hand and at a distance 
sufficient to survey him behind and before, 
has crushed him into insignificance and pushed 
him almost out of sight. The penalty is that 
one does not long remember the individual 
characters or the individual books. 

No, it is the impression of the whole that one 
remembers, the average of this enormously 
wide, serene, fresh panorama of human life. 

Holding, as he does, the panoramic theory 
of the novel, Mr. Howells very justly pays small 
heed to plots. To make a work of art, it is 
necessary to take a piece out of life and round 
it off; and, so long as the piece is perfectly 
rounded off and complete in itself, so long as 
the chosen group of characters are perfectly 
proportioned in relation to one another, he holds 
that there is no need to introduce an artificial 
chain of action. I asked him if he planned a 
novel out completely in advance — if he made a 
scenario. 

“Hardly at all,” he answered. “TI start with 
an idea. For example, in the “Ragged Lady”’ 
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I began with the idea of a girl who had a genius 
for society, a delightful social creature. 1 know 
the story is to come out in a certain way, but 
I don’t know at all how.” 

There was another point about the “ Ragged 
Lady.” He told me that he had gone out a 
good deal in the American society at Florence, 
and I was interested to know how in this novel 
he could draw a picture of a small society and 
reproduce the total impression without drawing 
upon the original characters who composed it. 
I did not easily see how he could make an 
entirely imagined set of characters produce 
exactly the same whole effect as the real society. 

But that was easily explained, he said. “New 
York is an organism, each person is an organ- 
ism — yet still the whole is an organism. The 
whole remains while the individuals change. 
You take something from the air and some- 
thing from the personnel — a sort of composite. 
You put one character on another and you get 
a likeness, a likeness of the whole — and then 
you dissolve the composite into an entirely new 
set of individuals. In ‘Indian Summer,’ I 
obtained a group of four or five people in this 
way.” 

I asked him in which, as a man of letters, he 
took most delight, his fiction or his travels and 
criticism. 

“Oh, fiction, fiction,” he replied, with a good 
deal of warmth. “Writing novels is a kind of 
work in which you do not satisfy yourself 
entirely, but nothing could more nearly satisfy 
an honest man. I have never been really 
pleased with any of my criticism. Here and 
there would be a piece of luck — that is all.” 

It was a pleasure to him, however, to have 
introduced to the American public such a 
novelist as Leonard Merrick, who is already, 
he said, ‘not quite unknown” here. He com- 
pared him with Robert Herrick, “the best of 
our younger novelists,” in the quality of his 
public. “They both have the confidence and 
security of all the truest critics, but their 
reputations are not grouped — they have no 
whole effect with the public.” 

And then he spoke of the greatest influence 
in his life — that of Tolstoy. “I read Tolstoy 
first in 1886,” he said. ‘‘ But asa writer I have 
not been influenced by him — my work has no 
trace of his influence.” I had been speaking 
of the “Kreutzer Sonata,” and he said. “I 
have been told that the ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ was 
suggested to Tolstoy by my own story of the 
Shaker celibates in ‘The Undiscovered Coun- 
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try.’ But I don’t, of course, know that 
this is true. It is not of any consequence, 
anyway.” Are there not persons, however, 
to whom, as a literary fact or a literary sur- 
mise, it is of considerable consequence ? 

A little bookcase stood beside the writing- 
table, and, as he opened the glass doors, I 
saw that it contained his own books, row after 
row of them, in every sort of binding and in 
many editions — there were hardly any books 
beside. It was wonderful to see them all and 
to think of them as fifty years’ achievement — 
the work of a man whose first books are reac 
as eagerly as his last and will be read when he 
himself is gone. In a way it was like standing 
in the room with a classic; for the nature ol 
Mr. Howells’s reputation, in whatever degree 
it has strength and power, is that of a classic — 
moderate, steady, and perennial. ‘There were 
French and German translations of his works, 
and paper-covered hammock sets, worn, old 
brown-covered copies of “ Venetian Life,” the 
first books of half a century ago, and luxuri- 
ous editions which he handled with a certain 
bashfulness. And, as I turned to go, he showed 
me a little photograph of the palace on the 
Grand Canal with its tiny balcony where, as 
consul at Venice, he would stand and look out 
at sunset in those early days. 

They were the days in which he was a friend 
of Longfellow, of Lowell and Holmes, of 
Emerson and Hawthorne. “That boy will 
know how to write if he goes on,”’ wrote Lowell 
in 1868, “and then we old fellows will have to 
look about us.” One thinks of him, indeed, as 
in some sort the successor of these men. There 
is a tradition that centres in him, and its flavor 
is native and American. Gracious, mild, and 
tranquil, he is at the same time shrewd, plain, 
and full of humor. 

In his seventy-third year, Mr. Howells is of 
an age with Swinburne and Mark Twain. 
It is in comparing him with the former of 
these great writers, however preposterous in 
other ways the comparison might be, that 
one feels how little his power has depended 
upon the qualities of youth and how little 
it can be impaired by age. One never 
thinks of him as an old man, perhaps 
because one thinks of him as a man who has 
always been mature. 

After a long silence, broken now and then by 
essays of travel and criticism, Mr. Howells is 
to publish another novel, and its name will be 
“The Children of the Summer.” 














GEORGIA NEGROES AND THEIR FIFTY 
MILLIONS OF SAVINGS 


THE LAND OWNED GREATER IN AREA THAN DELA- 


WARE. 


WHAT IS SHOWN BY THE STATE RECORDS 


BY 


PROFESSOR W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


(OF ATLANTA UNIVERSITY) 


NE state in the Union has kept a series 

() of economic measurements of the 

freedman and his sons for a period 

of thirty-five consecutive years. Two other 

states have recent partial records, but Georgia 

alone has an account of Negro property from 

Reconstruction times to the present. To the 

facts and meaning of these figures I want to 
call attention. 

Emancipation had its legal, educational, 
economic, and moral phases. Legal emanci- 
pation came in 1863. Educational emanci- 
pation is coming more slowly, as the record 
of Georgia shows. 

There is a larger amount of illiteracy in 
Georgia to-day than there was in 1870, which 
shows how poorly public-school facilities have 
kept pace with population. But the illiterates 
of to-day have a body of educated black 
men to lead them, who have been trained 
chiefly in the private schools supported by 
philanthropy. 

It is, however, in the economic phase of 
emancipating black men that the nation is 
most deeply interested to-day, because slavery 
was largely, if not primarily, an economic 
problem. And since the economic develop- 
ment of the United States is its greatest and 
most absorbing world-triumph, we are, nat- 
urally, especially attracted to the economic 
phases of all its social problems. 

The slave was practically penniless when 
freed. The 3,500 free Negroes of Georgia, 
and the semi-free, city artisans hiring their 
time, may have had as much as $50,000 worth 
of property throughout the state in 1863, but 
this is doubtful. Probably they did not have 
half that much. Emancipation, therefore, 
spelled poverty, complete, and dire poverty, 
to the black men who for the first time were 
left on their own resources. 


The Government gave temporary outdoor 
relief and, by hiring large numbers of black 
soldiers and laborers, distributed a fund of 
ready cash. Only one attempt at permanently 
solving the problem of poverty was made in 
Georgia. This was a distribution among 
the fugitives of semi-swamp lands in the south- 
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THE LAND HOLDINGS OF GEORGIA NEGROES 
Which are 170 square miles more than the area of Delaware. This, 
with the tools and stock to work it, is the main saving that they have 
made since emancipation 


east part of the state. Much of this land was 
subsequently taken back, but some was sold 
at nominal prices for back taxes and the titles 
of many of the black occupiers were thus con- 
firmed. But this merely touched the outskirts 
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of a larger problem of land for the landless. 
Still the nation hesitated and finally withdrew, 
leaving the freedman in economic slavery. 

Then the struggle began and lasts to our 
day —the struggle of the black man to earn 
a living, maintain a home, and lay aside sav- 
ings for the future. These official figures 
of the State of Georgia give an indication 
of the progress that has been made. 

From the almost nothing of 1863, the 
Georgia Negro had come to the place, in 
1907, where he was assessed at twenty-five 
millions of dollars. This does not include 
untaxed church and school property, and, as 
the assessments in Georgia are very low, this 
amount probably is not more than 50 per cent. 
of the market value of all property. So that 
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THE INCREASE OF LAND HELD BY NEGROES IN GEORGIA 


we may hazard the estimate that Georgia 
Negroes have saved about fifty million dollars. 

Turning now to the details of this saving, 
one is especially interested in the land. The 
Negroes of Georgia own to-day a twenty- 
fourth part of the soil of the state and nearly 
one-twentieth of the cultivated land. Their 
holdings amount to 1,420,888 acres, or 2,220 
square miles —a tract of land larger than 
Delaware (2,050 square miles). It is assessed 
at$7,149,225, but it is worth nearly $15,000,000, 
which was the price the United States paid for 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

The chart which pictures the buying of this 
land shows that the accumulation has been 
steady from the start. This, however, does 
not mean that all who have bought land have 
held it. On the contrary, the losses have been 
large and continuous. Probably for every 
acre owned by a black man to-day in Georgia 
an acre has been lost by some other. But so 
all-pervasive is the land-hunger that, as the 
failures dropped out, the ranks have been 


more than filled, and the amount of land held 
by Negroes has increased steadily. The rise 
of the land values shows more variation. At 
first, Negroes bought waste land, the average 
assessed value of which was a little more than 
$3. This went on for the first ten years, and 
then the old land became more valuable, and 
higher-priced, new land was bought until the 
average assessed value per acre rose to $4 in 
1895, and to $5.03 in 1905. The farm land 
held by Negroes in 1907 was assessed at $5.49 
per acre, which was higher than the average 
value of the farm land of the state($5.28). 

Mere totals, however, teach but little; for a 
half-dozen large owners, rich by good luck, 
may raise the average and give a false appear- 
ance of prosperity to a poverty-stricken mass. 
A careful examination of typical counties 
indicates the following approximate division 
of land throughout the state. 

A little less than a third of the owners have 
small garden spots or house lots outside the 
city limits, comprising about a sixtieth of the 
total land owned. Another portion of the 
population, slightly less than a third, have the 
traditional 40 acres, comprising an eighth 
of the land owned. A sixth of the owners 
hold a little over a sixth of the land in parcels 
between 50 and roo acres, while something 
less than a fifth hold nearly half the land 
in tracts of from t100 to 300 acres. The 
remaining quarter of the land is held by that 
thirtieth part of the Negro owners who are 
the large landlords of the race. Comparing 
this with the condition seven years earlier, 
we find the smaller holdings growing larger, 
but no growth in the relative proportion of 
large landlords. 

The number whose land holdings are worth 
less than $100 have decreased from nearly a 
half to a little more than a third in seven 
years, while the proportion of land of that 
low value has decreased nearly one-half. The 
land holdings worth from $100 to $300 are 
still in the hands of a third of the owners, but 
they have decreased relatively to the higher 
values. Holdings worth $500 or more have 
increased in proportion, constituting now 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total value and held 
by one-sixth of the owners. 

We see, then, a wide distribution of small 
holdings among a mass of people with little 
apparent tendency to concentration, but evi- 
dences of a general advance in prosperity 
among them all. Perhaps a more intimate 














glance at one county will. make this phase 
of the situation still clearer. Liberty County 
is covered with sand and swamps. It is per- 
haps the most interesting black county in 
Georgia. In 1695, a Harvard graduate led 
a colony of New England Puritans from 
Dorchester, Mass., to South Carolina. The 
place selected, however, proved unhealthy, 
and, attracted by Oglethorpe’s Georgia, they 
secured a grant of 32,000 acres of land on 
the present site of Liberty County and removed 
there in 1752. They already owned slaves, 
and thus there came to the colony 280 whites 
and 536 Negroes. During the Revolution, 
in spite of the number of its slaves, the town 
of Darien adopted strong resolutions against 
slavery. The slaves were well treated, were 
received in equal fellowship in the church, 
their family life carefully protected so that 
to this day mulattoes are rare in the county, 
and often asylum was offered here for fugitive 
slaves. Liberty County voted solidly against 
secession. After the Civil War, the land 
there was largely thrown on the market. At 
Woodville, Ogeechee, and Belmont, colonies 
of Negroes united and bought land, and they 
now own 56,000 acres. 

The increase in the value of stock shows 
great variations, due in part to the custom 
among landlords of selkng mules to their 
tenants subject to a chattel mortgage. The 
foreclosing of these mortgages after a bad 
season, or the rapid buying of mortgaged 
stock after a good season, makes the increase 
a fluctuating line. While a_ considerable 
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proportion is still mortgaged, this” proportion 
is certainly decreasing. The tools used on 
Negro farms are still few and simple, con- 
sisting mainly of the plow and hoe, with some 
more complicated machinery like cotton- 
planters, although in recent years there has 
been a notable increase in the use of better 
tools. 

When we turn now to the methods of farm- 
ing, we find two great economic movements 
in Georgia and throughout the South. One 
is the progressive breaking up of the great 
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THE FLUCTUATION IN THE VALUE OF GEORGIA’S FARMS 
It was not until after 1890 that they reached again their value in 1860 


plantations of slavery time. This movement 
has been accelerated by the land-hunger of 
the Negro peasant. The other movement is 
the concentration of the ownership of these 
small farms in a few hands. Three hundred 
Georgia landlords own twenty or more farms 
each, comprising more than 600,000 acres in all. 

The large farmer, facing a labor famine, 
lets out his farm on shares or to rent; and, 
when tenants fail, he has recourse to vagrant 
laws and to encouraging immigration. Immi- 
grant labor is, however, more difficult to 
“hold” than Negro labor, is more land- 
hungry, and knows more of modern enter- 
prise. Thus the peasantry are pressing the 
landlords hard. Amid it all, farm land is 
growing more and more valuable, over- 
topping to-day its value before the war, when 
it included the bodies of men. 

Negroes more and more dislike the planta- 
tion methods of controlling labor, and farmers 
facing a labor famine are particularly incensed 
at the numbers of Negro idlers, loafers, and 
criminals in cities, and make regular efforts by 
means of drastic vagrant laws to force them 
to work. From this attitude and its wide- 
spread discussion has arisen the idea that 
the city Negro is typified by the shiftless, idle 
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class which is usually in evidence on the 
streets. Statistics throw much light on this 
point. 

One of the phenomena of emancipation 
was the migration of Negroes from country 
to city. The city had nameless attractions 
for the field hand, and great waves of immi- 
grants rushed cityward on the first appearance 
of the Northern armies. Then came a sub- 
sidence, when many disappointed sightseers 
and idlers returned to work in the field. 
This was followed by a second, steadier 
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wave of migration, which increased Georgia’s 
Negro town population from 40,000 in 1870 
to 160,000 in 1900. Nearly 85 per cent. of 
the Georgia Negroes still live in the country, 
and it is often represented that only the idle 
and vicious come to town to escape honest 
toil. This is not borne out by the figures of 
the increase of city real estate, nor by the fact 
that the town Negroes, representing a little 
more than 5 per cent. of the population, own 
nearly 25 per cent. of the property. The 
individuals of the city group surpass the 
countrymen in individual wealth, but here 
again property is pretty evenly divided and 
the well-to-do are few in proportion. The 
contrast between 1906 and 1899 is more 
striking in the city group, showing that, in 
1899, a small number of the richer Negroes 
owned more than a fifth of all the property, 
while more than 25 per cent. of the poorer ones 
had but 4 per cent. in sums under $100. To- 
day the distribution is much more equitable. 
The property of the Georgia Negroes has 
been accumulated with difficulty. There are 
few encouragements or inducements for the 
poor to save in Georgia. Wages are low, the 
race problem tends to lower self-respect, 
happenings like the Atlanta riot decrease 
confidence, and the laws do not adequately 


protect the poor against cheating and fraud. 
Despite this, saving is possible. First, there 
is the soil, abused but still rich; and then . 
there is the sheer physical fact of the presence 
of a laboring force of a million human beings. 
The races have increased evenly in Georgia, 
almost step by step. 

Until 1863, 99 per cent. of the blacks were 
slaves. Still it is not correct to say that the 
white Georgians owned them, since two- 
thirds of the whites held no slaves at all, but 
were themselves the economic victims of the 
system and, as is so humanly characteristic, 
hated and despised the Negroes as tools 
and supplanters. The large slaveholders 
formed but 20 per cent. of the population and 
held go per cent. of the slaves. 

This explains much post-bellum history. 
To the non-slaveholding whites the Negro 
was a contemptible interloper, supplanting 
him in his natural right to earn a living and 
held over him by the fostering arm of the 
slaveholder. The slave, on the other hand, 
looked on the non-slaveholder with his master’s 
eyes. When freedom came, the poorer whites, 
still regarded the Negroes as their economic 
rivals and proceeded to use political power 
against them and their masters. The control of 
political power came into the hands of the large 
number of whites who had had little power 
before. It did not, however, extend to the 
Negroes. The Negro was partially crushed 
beneath the new political heel and beneath the 
new economic power. Yet, Negro labor was 
needed and, despite sentiment and rivalry, the 
Negro could earn a living. His occupations 
were menial; preferment in all lines was slow, 
and in many lines impossible; his wages 
were low, and his avenues of expenditure 
limited. Nevertheless, he is making a living 
and even saving something. How is he 
doing it? 

If we look at the Negro bread-winners in 
1900, we find that 41 per cent. are still farm 
laborers, that is, economically nearest to 
slavery. Some still occupy old slave cabins, 
many live on the same plantations, and tens of 
thousands in the immediate neighborhood 
where their fathers served. They form a 
great, ignorant, largely unawakened mass of 
serfs. Next above them are the 34 per cent. 
of laborers and servants. They are Negroes 
who have left the plantation to work on rail- 
roads, in lumber camps, and as servants and 
laborers in cities and towns. They are better 
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HOW THE NEGRO WAGE EARNERS ARE DIVIDED 


paid, freer, and more intelligent, and are in 
part successors of the old house-servant class, 
the best trained of the slaves. Only in part, 
however, do they represent this class, for the 
sons of the house servants have largely gone 
to higher economic levels, leaving only a 
tradition of house service to guide the rising 
field hands —a fact that Southern house- 
wives forget. These laborers and servants 
can be roughly divided into two classes — one 
a class of steady workers, good-natured, 
obliging, and fairly efficient, with here and 
there numbers of highly efficient, semi-skilled, 
and trusted men. Such Negroes are saving 
money and, with the other higher economic 
classes, have an assured economic foothold. 
Part of this class of laborers and servants, how- 
ever, are less satisfactory. They have pro- 
gressed far enough to revolt against being 
dumb, driven cattle, but not far enough to 
see a clear way to escape. They form an 
inefficient group of casual workers, having 
little heart or interest in their work, spending 
carelessly, and saving little or nothing. From 
their lower ranks come crime, and the prog- 
ress of the Negro is, by the casual onlooker, 
measured by the emergence of this class, 
which is largely in evidence on city streets 
and in average kitchens. The next step 
brings us to the independent farmer. Here, 
again, there are obvious divisions. In 1go00, 


the Negro farmers in Georgia were divided 
in this way: landowners, 14 per cent.; renters, 
42 per cent.; share tenants, 44 per cent. 
The share tenants are often but a degree 
better off than farm laborers, and it is only 
the better part of the renters and the owners 
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that are independent farmers in the modern 
sense. Above the farmers come classes of 
assured economic footing —- the 20,000 artisans, 
the 5,000 ministers, teachers, and physicians, 
and the 3,000 merchants. Some of the 
artisans and seamstresses are poorly trained 
and paid, but other artisans are masters; the 
ministers as a class receive far more than their 
mental and moral equipment deserves; but 
physicians and teachers are well trained; 
and the merchants are unusually successful 
in a field far removed from slavery and its 
teaching. 

The merchant is one of the most interesting 
figures among the new Negroes. Slavery 
trained farmers, servants, laborers, and a 
few artisans, but no merchants. Of all voca- 
tions, then, this has been hardest for the Negro 
to learn. Figures of stocks carried by Negro 
merchants, although undoubtedly very incom- 
plete, show that they have increased in value 
from about $50,000 in 1889 to more than 
$200,000 in 1907, although the increase has 
not been at all steady. 

One thing needs to be said in concluding. 
These figures are absolute proof of nothing, 
but they are certainly hopeful. If they teach 
anything, they teach that the tendency to 
save, here manifest, should be encouraged. 
It is not being encouraged to-day. An old 
washerwoman came to me last fall when, 
apparently because of a land speculation in 
Cuba, the Neal Bank of Atlanta had failed. 
This bank had thousands of dollars of Negroes’ 
small savings, which its president had solicited. 
This woman had lost her all in the failure — 
$200 -— which stood between her and the 
poverty of old age. But she had lost more 
than $200 — she had lost hope — hope which 
even the slow repayment of 4o per cent. of her 
loss has not restored. ‘Three times the chief 
Negro depositories of savings have failed in 
Atlanta. In the country there are no savings- 
banks. The savings of black Georgia in 
country districts have been made in spite 
of the absence of the most primitive facilities 
for saving. Usually, the only dependence 
of these poor peasants is the personal honesty 
of some white landlord. Much of this accumu- 
lated wealth is a monument to the honesty of 
such men. But alas! there is no correspond- 
ing record of the loss of money and courage 
through systematic cheating and chicanery. 
What the Negro needs, and what the South 
needs, are postal savings-banks. 
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TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE A DAY TO 
PICTURES SOLD, AND 
SOROLLA’S LIFE IN 


MANY OF HIS 
HE CAN EXECUTE—SENOR 
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GREAT 
PAINTER 


SEE HIS PAINTINGS— 
MORE COMMISSIONS THAN 


HIS OWN WORDS 


THOMAS R. YBARRA 


HAT cold 
hearts!” 
That was the estimate of New 
York by the great Spanish artist, Sefior Joaquin 
Sorolla y Bastida, as he watched the long 
lines of people toiling along slippery One 
Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street on a stormy 
day in February, as they came to the Hispanic 
Society’s Building, to see the exhibition of 
his pictures. Small wonder that the artist 
felt pleased at the interest shown by New 
Yorkers. In the history of art here, there 
has never been a more overwhelming success 
than that achieved by Sefor Sorolla. 
Sunshine —that is the reason for this 
success, if it may be summed up in a single 


weather! What warm 





word. Whatever other merits Sorolla’s paint- 
ing may have —and it has plenty —it is 
the very incarnation of glorious, dazzling 
sunshine. “He was born with sunshine in 
his brain!’ exclaimed a visitor, when he saw 
the three hundred and sixty paintings of the 
Sorolla exhibition. 

Sefior Sorolla came here absolutely unher- 
alded, practically unknown, so far as this 
country was concerned. Within a few weeks 
after the opening of his exhibition he was 
famous. The number of visitors on the occa- 
sion of the first public view, which was on 
Monday, February 8th, was 589. On _ the 
first Sunday, February 14th, about 4,000 per- 
sons saw the paintings. On the next Sunday, 
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10,296 came; on Washington’s Birthday, 
11,900; on the Sunday after that, 19,173. 
From March ist to 8th, the last eight days 
of the exhibition, the average daily attendance 
was 10,895. On Sunday, March 7th, there 
were 29,401 persons; the total attendance was 
159,831. 

It was not the first time that a Sorolla exhi- 
bition had achieved success so conclusive and 
sudden. The Spanish artist’s exhibition two 
years ago at the Petit Galeries in Paris had 


of painting demanded mercy. Yet the public, 
in presence of this naturalistic art, seemed to find 
again all its freshness of impression. It was as 
if the salt sea air with which Sorolla’s paintings 
are charged, acting as a sudden tonic, had stimu- 
lated even those nerves most jaded by admira- 
tion. 

‘Before one has time even to form an opinion, 
one is under the spell of a certain magic. Theo- 
ries, preferences, objections, desires, all are 
forgotten; all the mind’s little restrictive defenses 
against admiration fell down at a touch. . . . 





PORTRAIT OF DR. DECRET, AN EMINENT SPANISH PHYSICIAN 


a similar history. Previously, for upward of 
ten years, he had been sending canvases to 
Paris, where they had been exhibited at various 
salons, only to be lost among the bewildering 
array of works by other artists in the midst 
of which they were hung. But two years 
ago it was otherwise. The Petit exhibition 
was composed entirely of Sorollas. As de- 
scribed by a Parisian critic: 

“Tt came at the end of a particularly active 
art season, in the very height of the salon fever, 
after such a series of exhibitions of all sorts that 
the mind and retina of the most tireless lover 


At bottom one may make reservations, but they 
remain unvoiced; there is nothing to do but 
bow, because one is in the presence of a human 
being who has manifestly received a mysterious 
and sovereign gift, who was created to paint 
just as birds were created to fly.” 


“When do I paint? Always,” is Sefor 
Sorolla’s answer to the inquisitive. And the 
truth of his statement is borne out by all who 
come in contact with him. “I am painting 
now — while I am looking at you, while I 
am speaking to you,” he tells those with 
whom he converses. At the Hispanic Society 
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A PORTRAIT OF SENOR MARQUES D. ESTANISLAO DE URQUIJO 
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“LIGHTHOUSE WALK, BIARRITZ” 


they have all sorts of sketches, dashed off by 
the Spaniard in the very midst of a chat. 
One of these is an excellent likeness of a 
typewriting machine, for he paints everything. 
Senor Sorolla speaks no English and little 
French, and he has been, therefore, com- 
paratively immune from American __ inter- 
viewers. [ven when approached in Spanish, 
he was diffident. ‘The story of my life? 
Why, it has all been written up,” he declared. 
“But not in your own words.” “Well”? — 
and then his eyes twinkled with a bit of the 
sunshine of his pictures, and he yielded: 


“T began my career when I was fourteen years 
old, molding it according to the _ standards 


which existed in Spain at that time. The aspira- 
tions felt then by all the youth of Spain were 
based on what they had inherited from a species 
of romanticism, such as was exemplified in the 
school of historical painting headed by artists 
like Rosales, Pradilla, and others. It was not 
the traditional art of Spain — simply an impor- 
tation from France. Under the influence of this 


sort of inspiration, I did my first painting, ‘‘The 
Second of May.” 

Seftor Sorolla hurries over this part of 
his career. He does not say how the 
realism of his later days was struggling 


toward the surface even then, how he bathed 
his models for that first battle picture in 
real smoke in order to make them look 





“RUNNING ALONG THE BEACH” 
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“PAVILION OF CHARLES V., SEVILLE” 














“MARIA AT BIARRITZ” 


The painter’s daughter Senorita Doha Maria Sorolla 





THE AMERICAN SUCCESS OF 
genuinely warlike—not a word of that. 
But he continued: 


“Still under the same influence, I went to 
Rome, where I painted ‘The Burial of Christ.’ 
That was when I was about twenty-three years 
old. This painting was horribly discussed, 


criticized, and maltreated, owing to a certain 
modern tendency noticeable in it, a certain realism, 
only partially thought out by me, since I had 
neither the requisite experience nor ability for 
such a work. 

“A species of discontent with my artistic 
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to do with the workshop, all that remotely sug- 
gested convention. I sought, ever more and 
more enthusiastically, to bring out on my can- 
vases the effects of light. 

‘“‘My first step on really firm ground was my 
‘Another Marguerite.’ It now hangs in the 
Museum at St. Louis. The success of this 
painting strengthened my faith in myself and my 
determination to persevere along the same way. 
With this end in view, I painted my next picture, 
‘The Return from Fishing,’ which is now at the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 

“This painting was what really kindled my 
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“MOTHER,” SENORA DE SOROLLA 


career, aroused by what had happened with ‘The 
Burial of Christ,’ made me, so to speak, concen- 
trate myself, and caused me to feel my way 
little by little toward that interpretation of art 
evinced in my work at the present.” 


It has been said that all Sefior Sorolla’s 
study outside of Spain, except his six months’ 
stay in Paris, was wasted time. ‘The artist’s 
own words bear this out: 


“From that time,” he declared, “‘I began to 
paint directly from nature. I hated all that had 


enthusiastic love for all the scenes and incidents 
connected with the lives of the fisher-folk of my 
native country. It was what brought me, first 
of all, to Valencia, where I have since spent every 
summer of my life. It is there that I have painted 
my pictures, all of them, except a few done while 
I have been on hasty trips to the north of Spain, 
to Biarritz and old Castile. With such excep- 
tions, Valencia and its beaches’ have absorbed 
my entire existence. 

“This enthusiasm for the sea and the life upon 
it was instrumental in causing me to seek a new 
manner in painting — one far different from the 








tradition of Spain as it manifested itself at that 
time — in order that I might bring to reality the 
scenes which I saw. 

“Naturally, a nation like that to which I 
belong, so justly enthusiastic in its love for its 
glorious body of traditions, was bound to look 
somewhat askance at the interpretation which I 
gave to my ideas of the classic school of Spanish 
painting — an interpretation to which Spaniards 
were by no means accustomed. 

“The struggle, bitter enough at times, grad- 
ually dwindled, owing to the fact that a group 
of Spanish painters, as enthusiastic as I was 
for realism and for all that represents life and 
color, kept persistently and undauntedly at work. 

“Spanish art, owing to the hurry pervading 
present-day life, has changed its course. It has 
moved away — momentarily, I hope — from com- 
plete naturalism, under the influence of tendencies 
which can never survive, since the Spaniard is 
far from being a dreamer. On the contrary, 
he is a genuine lover of realism. Any deviation 
to other channels can be nothing with him but 
a passing aberration.” 


All the enthusiasm of the patriot is in 
Senor Sorolla when he speaks of his Spain of 











ss SENOR FRANZEN, PHOTOGRAPHER ” 
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“AN OLD CASTILIAN ” 


realism, of the new Spain, in which he be- 
lieves, heart and soul. 

Many of its guiding spirits, Sefior Francisco 
Giner de los Rios, Professor of Law and 
Philosophy at Madrid, Sefor Menéndcz Pelayo, 
the leading critic of Spain, Sefior Blasco Ibafiez, 
the greatest Spanish novelist,anct Professor Cos- 
sio, of Madrid, are among his intimates. What 
they stand for in other walks of Spanish life, 
Sefior Sorolla stands for in Spanish painting. 

“Spain is alive again!” he exclaims, with 
genuine delight. “The little old woman is 
waking up!” 

New York owes the visit of Sefor Sorolla 
and the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his work to Mr. Archer M. Huntington, 
whose hobby is Spain. Mr. Huntington met 
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Senor Sorolla last summer, and saw much of 
him at Biarritz and in London. At both 
places, he spoke to the Spaniard of the His- 
panic Society’s mission and work, and of the 
excellent facilities offered by its building in 
New York for an exhibition of paintings. 
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America and Americans. He was amazed, 
for one thing, at the efficiency and intelligence 
of the workmen who assisted him. 

Finally the three hundred and sixty paintings 
were in their places on the walls, and the 
doors were opened to the first delegations 








“VALENCIAN FISHERWOMEN ” 


The artist agreed to cross the ocean and 
superintend personally the hanging of his 
pictures. Arriving here a week before the 
date set for the opening, he worked night and 
day at the Society’s building, hanging the 
paintings exactly according to his taste. 
From the first, he seemed delighted with 


from the American public. Then, for a 
few days, Sefior Sorolla was beset by ennui. 
After the strenuosities of preparation, the 
subsequent idleness reacted on his energetic 
nature. 

But that idleness was short-lived. So 
extraordinary was the success of the exhibition, 
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that the artist suddenly found himself over- 
whelmed with commissions. Soon he was 
working from eight to ten hours every day 
on portraits. 

Not only that, but something else, too, 
speaks with special eloquence of Sefior Sos 
rolla’s success. When his paintings were 
imported into this country, they came in 
with the understanding that they were for 
exhibition purposes; a bond was_ signed 
stating that they were to be _ re-exported. 





“TROUT STREAM AT LA GRANJA” 
In the gardens of the King of Spain 


Hence, anybody desiring to purchase a So- 
rolla painting was obliged to file applications 
with the United States Customs authorities, 
in order that unpaid duties might be duly 
levied. 

A few weeks after the opening of the exhi- 
bition, such applications were on file for 
practically all the paintings on sale. And, 
so keen is the desire of the would-be owners 
to step into the full rights of ownership, that 
it is unlikely that the paintings will be ex- 
hibited in other cities after the exhibitions 
in Buffalo and Boston. 
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o ELENA ” 
Senor Sorolla’s daughter 












In everything he does and says, Senor 
Sorolla gives evidence of that joyous inner 
self which finds constant expression in his 
sparkling, sun-bathed canvases, in the rol- 
licking beach-children of Valencia and 
Malvarrosa and Javea, whom he delights to 
picture in all their litheness and innocence. 
““A Sad Inheritance,” loaned by the Church 
of the Ascension in New York, was the only 
gloomy painting in the exhibition. Like many 
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one of those who helped entertain him in 
New York —a gentleman whose raiment, as 
a rule, is of subdued, even, sombre hue — 
appeared before the artist one morning 
wearing a gay red necktie. 

.“Good! Fine! Thank you!” exclaimed 
Seftor Sorolla, as soon as he caught sight of 
this unexpected burst of color. And rushing 
up to its wearer with true Spanish impetuosity, 
he threw both his arms about his neck. 











“FOUNTAIN OF THE HORSES, LA GRANJA” 
The fountain of La Granja is superior even to those of:Vervailles. Philip V. for whom it was built, said: “It cost 
me three millions and has amused me three minutes ”’ 


of the other pictures, it shows the. beach at 
Valencia, but the figures, instead of happy 
bathers in sunshine and water, are a score or 
more of imbecile and crippled children in the 
charge of a dark-robed priest. In speaking 
of this picture Sefior Sorolla said: 

“T suffered horribly when I painted it. I 
had to force myself all the time. I shall 
never paint such a subject again.” 

He hates dull, cloudy weather, too, for 
sunlight is his food, his drink, his inspiration. 
As a little tribute to this craving for brightness, 


Of America, in general, Sefior Sorolla is 
teeming with praise and compliment. 

“Tt causes me great joy,” he said, “to be 
in a country which possesses a group of 
artists, perhaps the most powerful in the 
world, who are such sincere lovers of complete 
naturalism that they make me feel, during 
my stay here, as if I were by no means in a 
foreign land.” 

Nevertheless his eyes light up when Spain 
is mentioned and he speaks of going back to 
the beach at Valencia, 








THE TWO THOUSAND AND MORE PUPILS OF SCHOOL NO. 4 


Almost all of them are Polish Jews. The parents of 98 per cent. of them speak a foreign language 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE SLUMS 
THAT DOES ITS JOB 


THE WORK OF SCHOOL NUMBER 


4 IN THE NEW YORK GHETTO 


BY 


WINTHROP TALBOT 


HERE is a public school, situated 
in the most congested region in the 
world, in the heart of the Ghetto in 

New York City, which has achieved a revolu- 
tion in the habits of life of the people who 
live near it. A chance visit to the school 
revealed at first glance the astonishing fact 
that every child of the upper grades wrote a 
clearer and more legible hand than almost 
any college graduate. The excellence of the 
handwriting was so marked as to arouse a 
deep interest in the methods used to accom- 
plish it. A closer inspection led to the dis- 
covery that the hands and faces and dresses 


of these children, from a dirty, crowded, and 
poverty-stricken ward, were scrupulously clean. 
Next came an impression of erectness, alert- 
ness, and good manners. These things led 
to an inquiry into the reasons for the contrast 
between the school and the children and the 
squalor, dirt, and general wretchedness of the 
street life just outside the school door. 

It is a Polish community in this Rivington 
Street district, where the push-carts are the 
striking feature, and dirt, disorder, and con- 
gestion of life are everywhere. The school has 
2,269 pupils, of whom about 250 are little 
boys, and about 2,000 are girls, ranging from 
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six to fifteen years. Of the fathers of the 
children there are only fifteen born in this 
country; one in England; all the rest in Poland. 
Of the parents, 98 per cent. speak a foreign 
language in the home. More than 69 per 
cent. of the children are of foreign birth. 
From 800 to 1,000 children stay in the school 
more than one year; the rest, more than half, 
are new pupils. About 10,000 different chil- 


dren have attended the school during the last 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL THAT DOES ITS JOB 


get their working papers, and are then allowed 
by law to go to work for a living. 

Such being the conditions to be met with 
in the neighborhood and in the school, it 
would be natural to expect these children to be 
dirty, ragged, and generally unkempt — that is, 
until one sees the children themselves. They 
are clean, neat, erect, and alert. 

Visit the classes of a Monday morning, 
unheralded and casually; speak with any little 














THE PUSH-CART DISTRICT WHERE THE PUPILS LIVE 


The two thousand children all come from seventeen city blocks 


seven years. At best, too children each year 
enter completely ignorant of the English 
language; but of the whole number, 10,000, 
every child, with one exception, at the end 
of a year has learned to speak English well 
enough to obtain her “working certificate.” 
Each year about 65 girls are graduated, and 
the “school record” or certificate is given to 
about 250. Very many get their “school 
record” just the moment they reach the 5B 
grade and, if they are fourteen years old, they 


boy as he enters and note the clean hands and 
shining face; scarcely a girl is seen whose hair 
is not neatly and becomingly arranged. Prob- 
ably a thousand hair-ribbons were washed 
so as to be fresh at school on Monday! 
The hair-ribbons are washed perhaps fifty 
or one hundred times during the life of the 
ribbon. 

Nor is there lack of taste. You are not 
startled by seeing a girl wear a green dress 
with a purple ribbon in her hair. There 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL THAT DOES ITS JOB 


would be notice taken of it before the end of 
the day. The general effect is distinctly 
pleasing. The training in cleanliness and 
neatness is constant, largely through the imita- 
tiveness of the girls and their observation of 
the excellent and intentional example of the 
teachers — the wisdom of this teaching method 
is shown to be noteworthy in the results 
obtained. So strong is the desire to be as 
neat as the rest, that mothers come to the 
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for special preparation, except in the cooking 
class, where the complexity of apparatus made, 
it unavoidable, illustrate these points better 
than any words. How are these results 
obtained? Primarily by praise, not by criti- 
cism and fault-finding. Those who have 
done well are honored. It has seemed to the 
principal that, in this neighborhood, it was 
very necessary to get children to realize that 
cleanliness, to some extent, meant health and 











THE CLEANLINESS AND NEATNESS OF A SEWING CLASS 


What Public School No. 4 has done for the children of one of the most congested tenement districts in the world 


principal and complain that they could not 
get their girls to come to school because 
there was not time to iron an apron or 
braid hair, and they would not come until 
all was done. 

Passing from room to room, the composite 
impression made upon the mind is definite. 
Everywhere is cleanliness, neatness, order; 
everywhere are children erect — not stooping, 
alert — not dull. Photographs, taken in every 
instance with no prior notice and no possibility 


the lack of cleanliness meant disease; and the 
way to do it was not by scolding or by making 
the child uncomfortable, but by finding a 
child that was neat and attractive to hold up, 
to some extent, as an example for the other 
children to follow; and that idea, carried out 
with gentle insistence, and yet with a per- 
sistence that meant business, has been able 
to accomplish much. This has been the only 
means. Possibly in seven years she has 
had to send home five children because 
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LEARNING TO PAY ATTENTION SITTING UP STRAIGHT TO WRITE 


their condition was so bad that it was unwhole- pupils were unclean; now, possibly 1 per cent., 
some for the rest of the children. probably less. The painstaking work of the 
At first the heads of fully 90 per cent. of the school nurse, which became effective in 1903, 
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LEARNING TO BREATHE VIGOROUSLY 


Attention is devoted to cleanliness and health as well as to the usual studies 
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has contributed largely to this result — her 
moral suasion and devotion being important 
means to this end. The appeal to the child’s 
pride has extended far beyond the school-room. 
Parents will send a girl early to bed at night 
in order to wash her dress and apron so that 
she may come to school nice and neat the next 
day. In case of a school entertainment in the 
afternoon, parents will ask that their daughters 
may come home, perhaps at eleven, so that 
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of which the children themselves are naturally 
becoming more and more proud each year. . 

Thus, in the course of a comparatively 
short time, this school has been intrenched 
as a powerful centre for social service. It is 
a settlement of the broadest, most far-reaching 
type. It is furnishing an untrained people 
with standards of comparison in that cleanli- 
ness which is indeed not so widely removed 
from godliness, and in that care for health 
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THE DISTRICT FROM WHICH SCHOOL NO. 4 DRAWS ITS PUPILS 


They come from the seventeen blocks enclosed within the black line which are in the most crowded section of the city. 
The map was drawn by one of the pupils. 


the dress and apron can be washed and ready 
to put on in the afternoon Deep interest is 
shown by parents. That interest has been 
brought about by the effort of the children 
themselves. The feeling of each girl that she 
does not want someone else to look better than 
she does is a very important factor in the 
matter. The children educate the parents. 
This desire for cleanliness is brought about 
entirely through the homes, not by any bathing 
or other cleansing processes in the school 
itself. So much for the matter of cleanliness, 


which spells efficiency —for the attention 
given of late to the physical needs of children 
by inspecting physicians has reduced markedly 
the amount of disease among the pupils. ‘The 
inspection of the eyes, teeth, nose, and throat, 
is a good start toward still greater intelligence 
and effort in this direction. 

In other ways, too, does this public school 
put its idealism to economic advantage in the 
family as well. It has been noted that most 
of the girls go to work at fourteen years of age. 
The wonderful beauty, ease, and rapidity of 
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the handwriting of the graduates is distinctly 
an aid in procuring good positions. Instead 
of going out as cash-girls for $3.75, some 
are taken into offices and get $4.50 as a result 
of their writing. Several girls have started 
out at $5.50 simply on account of their pen- 
manship, and many girls have remained in 
school for two or three months in order to 
complete their course in writing and get their 
diploma. Out of sixty-five girls who gradu- 
ate, 5 per cent. is a large proportion of those 
who go to High School. The others have to 
go into some self-supporting work just as soon 
as they can. If they are urged to remain, 
they say: “If I remain and graduate next year, 
I shall still have to go out and start at $3.75.” 
If they all could be made to feel that by re- 
maining in school they would earn enough more 
to make it worth while, they would remain. 

It is clear to the most casual observer that 
the average graduate of the public school, 
whether boy or girl, if unable to increase the 
income of the family as a result of his training, 
is handicapped. ‘Therefore, whenever we are 
dealing with problems of education in con- 
gested districts, it would seem that to teach 
the young to become skilful in unskilled trades 
is almost imperative. Is not this deficiency 
the sore spot in our whole present public- 
school system? The plan of instruction in 
what is called “the art of retail selling” is a 
notable attempt to remedy this evil. Leading 
department stores in Boston and New York 
have given assurance that they will accept 
at an increased salary any girl whose training 
is complete in such a course. The training 
in quick business methods — to tell quickly 
the cost of 10} yards of ribbon at 164c., to 
know something of textiles — would vivify the 
whole school course. From the schools on the 
East Side in New York, and in many parts of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, so many 
children go into business unskilled (and they 
rarely gain skill later), that in the life of the 
girl — not so much in the life of the boy — the 
system means dire misery. In Public School 
Number 4, of the girls that take their work- 
ing papers, 50 per cent. go into department 
stores. By a proper course, a hundred girls 
a year could be helped to something better, 
and there exists no reason why such girls 
should not rise to be buyers and hold important 
positions. Work could be continued, if need 
be, in an evening school. There are many 
girls known as “dress-makers’ helpers.” <A 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL THAT DOES ITS JOB 


girl who had received some training in that 
work would be much more likely to rise to 
something else than one who had not. 

There is probably no reason why girls should 
not be prepared to do bookbinding, possibly 
bookkeeping. The average age of graduation 
is 14 years and 3 months. It should be made 
possible for nearly every girl to be graduated, 
at least from the grammar grade. 

The people of the city of New York are 
confronting cheerfully conditions not only 
complex and unique, but as yet unsolved. 
They have established a certain public school, 
let us say, to meet certain traditional needs; 
they have employed to train 2,000 pupils a 
principal, fifty-one regular teachers, and five 
special teachers at salaries ranging from a 
nominal $600 to $1,440. To pay the teachers, 
to pay the janitor, to buy the coal, etc., costs 
about $60,000 a year, or thirty dollars for 
each pupil. Thirty dollars to make an English- 
speaking child out of a child who knows abso- 
lutely nothing of English; to make that child 
clean, proud of its cleanliness, proud of its 
erectness, proud of its accomplishments, and 
proud of its school and its teachers and of its 
adopted country — this is a mighty small price 
to pay, because it is the price of home-making 
and good citizenship. All this is clear. What 
needs emphasis is that money does not pay 
for the spirit of humanity of these devoted 
women, who are giving themselves and their 
lives to their fellows in the most noble, because 
the most effective, manner; again, that the 
future of the public school is to become the 
community’s social centre, upon which the 
nation cannot lavish too much thought and 
fostering care. 

And lastly, we have yet to educate our- 
selves to meet the larger needs of the youth 
of a rapidly growing nation, to think of their 
bodies and not their studies alone, of their 
training for self-support, that they may not 
become physical or mental weaklings depen- 
dent upon the charity of others, or vicious 
perverts menacing the public welfare; and 
that this is to be done, not by the use of the rod 
or by the chastisement of the tongue, but by 
the force of adult example, by encouragement 
and discriminate praise and honor, and by 
providing training of so practical a nature, 
in part, at least, that the child’s school course 
shall be vivified and inspired through the 
definite common-sense appeal to his own 
God-given reason. 
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THE STORY OF THE NOISELESS GUR 


THE EXPLOSION IN THE BARREL SILENCED—THE NOISE OF THE BULLET IN THE AIR 
NO INDICATION OF THE MARKSMAN’S POSITION — THE INVENTION NO AID TO CRIMINALS 


BY 


HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


(THE INVENTOR OF THE SILENCER) 


O THE popular mind, a firearm shoot- 

ing without noise seems unnatural. 

It is so startling, and so unexpected, 

that it appears to have no logical excuse for 

being. Let us glance back at the history 

of firearms for a moment, and see if this is 
really so. 

When that bold mind, in the fifteenth 
century, conceived the idea of using the 
ancient “fire-powder” of the Chinese as a 
means for shooting a stone out of a gun, 
it was found that a lot of smoke and also a 
lot of noise were necessary accompaniments 
of the operation. 

But there came a time when men realized 
that smoke and noise betrayed the exact 
location of the shooter, as well as the num- 
ber of guns and, to a considerable extent, 
their power. ‘This was bad, and the inevitable 
result followed — men began thinking how 
they could overcome these drawbacks. 

One day a man came along with an entirely 
new explosive. Instead of the old black 
powder which had been in use for hundreds of 
years, he proposed using a new material that 
would explode by percussion ignition, but, 
unlike the old powders, would burn without 
smoke —and was also more efficient. 

Smokeless powder made the smokeless gun, 
and a man could shoot thereafter and leave no 
telltale puff of white smoke to mark his 
position to all whem it might concern. Only 
the noise was left, then, to betray him. Only 
the noise! Was it unnatural or illogical for 
men to begin thinking about eliminating this 
noise? A problem was set, and it was as sure 
as fate that some man would solve it. This 
man came along, just as the smokeless-powder 
man did. 

In the meantime, explosion engines came 
into popular use. Automobiles and motor 
boats by the hundreds of thousands were 
produced, all operated by explosion engines. 


It was necessary to quiet these explosions, 
since they occurred at the rate of several 
hundred a minute. The result was that the 
builders of these engines vied with each other 
in a struggle to get the most quiet. All manner 
of devices and arrangements were evolved. To 
one man, who thought in terms of guns and 
explosives, came the idea cf harnessing the 
explosive exhaust — making it expend itself in 
doing something useful. Two birds would be 
killed with one stone. If the exhaust gases 
could be set spinning, he argued, they would 
continue to spin on, for a short interval at least, 
just as a top continues to spin on after being 
started. Now, this tendency to keep on spin- 
ning could be taken advantage of in two ways: 
It could be made to suck out of the engine 
cylinder the last dregs of the old burned charge, 
and it also could be made to issue into the air 
gently, since the slowing down of the spinning 
would be relatively gentle. This would obviate 
noise. It was a new thought, at least to this 
man, and, as with every other new thought, he 
immediately applied it to a gun. Would it 
work also on a gun? It did, for the conditions 
were the same — and the “noiseless gun” was 
conceived. 

The trying-out process in the reduction to 
practice of any new idea is always a tedious 
ordeal. This one was no exception. It was 
many months before a gun could be fired which 
even approached the realm of silence. ‘Then 
a curious thing happened. 

In spite of the most carefully constructed 
silencers, it was found that a certain peculiar 
“crack” persisted in all the more powerful 
guns. By accident, one day, it was found 
that this “crack” was present, apparently 
directly overhead at a point fully 200 yards 
away from the gun. Suspicion immediately 
fell upon the bullet. Experiments were at once 
made with a bullet silencer. This consisted 
of a tunnel through which the bullet was shot, 











THE PLAN OF THE SILENCER’S TEST 
Rifleman were stationed at N, S, E, and W who shot over the trench 
T, where a listening party was stationed. They could not tell which 
rifleman was shooting when the silencers were used though they had no 
trouble in distinguishing them when the guns were fired without the 


silencers. 


but from which the noise of the bullet would be, 
at least to some extent, separate from the noise 
of the gun report. It took some time to find 
out how to build this noise separator, but one 
was finally produced. When the high-power 
military rifles were fired through it, with the 
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THE COMPARATIVE NOISE AREA OF AN ARMY RIFLE 
WITH AND WITHOUT THE SILENCER 

When the gun was fired without the silencer from A toward B the 
report could be heard for three and a quarter miles in every direction. 
When the silencer was used the report of the gun was heard only for a 
short distance, but the bullet going through the air was distinct within 
the smaller area shown in the diagram, although even then it did not 
disclose the position of the gun. 
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end of the gun silencer a foot from the mouth of 
the tunnel —from which little sound could 
come back — it was found that the report was 
utterly different from anything ever heard 
before. It had changed to a squashy hiss. 
Plainly, the noise which had been sought at 
the gun muzzle had nothing to do with the 
gun at all. It was all bullet! 

This was news at the time, although it might 
easily have been predicted; but this man had 
in mind a really silent-shooting gun, like a really 
silent-exhausting engine. A new series of 
experiments were started. 

Four men with military rifles equipped with 
quick, detachable silencers, were located in all 
four directions from a listening party protected 
by a trench (See diagram). The riflemen 
were told to arrange between themselves an 
order in which they would fire at a white flag 
mounted near the trench. Each was to fire once 
at the flag with the regular gun, and a second 
time with the silencers in place. If the location 
of the guns could be determined in the later 
trial, then the silencers were no good — for the 
listening party represented a body of men under 
fire. 

After retiring to the trench and giving the 
firing signal, the listeners waited for the first 
shot. In a minute it came. First there was 
a loud “crack” or snap overhead. After an 
interval of about a second, there came the 
boom of the gun. The bullet had outstripped 
the sound and had reached the trench first. 
The bullet was moving at a velocity of 2,600 
feet per second, while the sound from the gun 
traveled at about 1,100 feet a second. There 
was not the slightest doubt as to the direction 
of the “boom” of the gun. The ear located it 
absolutely. In a minute another bullet came. 
Again the spiteful snap overhead, followed by 
the boom from the gun, this time in the opposite 
direction. At the appointed intervals came 
the third and the fourth shots. 

The signal was pulled in, and the listeners 
emerged from the trench and told off the order 
in which the riflemen had fired. There was 
not the slightest doubt of the order. Then 
they returned to try the same thing with 
silencers on the guns. The signal was given, 
and they waited for the first shot. It was a 
momentous time, for the fate of the smokeless, 
flashless, noiseless gun was to be weighed in 
the balance. Finally there came a_ bullet. 
The vicious snap was heard overhead, the 
interval for the sound of the gun to come passed 
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—and nothing came. The listeners looked at 
each other in amazement, notwithstanding that 
they fully expected this very result. But it 
seemed uncanny! In a minute another crack 
overhead, another interval of waiting for the 
sound of the gun — and again nothing. There 
was not the slightest evidence to support a guess 
as to which gun had been fired. The third and 
the fourth were the same. The signal was 
pulled in, and the listeners came out of the 
trench utterly ignorant of the order in which 
the riflemen had fired, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were only 200 yards away and stand- 
ing directly out in the open. It seemed 
unbelievable. 

As it was thought that a still closer range 
might show something, the riflemen were 
moved in to 1oo yards. The results were 
identical, there being absolutely no evidence 
upon which to hazard even a guess as to the 
order in which they had fired. Each shot 
seemed to be directly over the heads of the 
listeners, but whether it was coming or going, 
from the east or from the west, there was no 
suggestion. This settled the question that the 
noise of the bullet could not divulge the 
position of the marksman. 

Then some could not believe it possible that 
the same conditions prevailed as when simple 
noise tests had been made directly at the gun. 
To prove this, the listeners took up positions 
at the side of one of the riflemen, and listened 
from this position, while the same gun and like 
ammunition were fired. The results were 
astonishing. The regular unsilenced gun made 
its usual report; but with the silencer there 
was by no means silence. Instead of the single 
sharp “crack” heard at the trench, there was 
a succession of reverberatory cracks which 
seemed to continue to come in from over the 
field for quite an interval. The effect was 
altogether a greater volume of noise than had 
been heard at the trench. 

This was at first disconcerting. Could it be 
that there was more noise at the gun than any- 
where else? Why was this? Someone sug- 
gested that it was purely a question of reflection 
from surrounding objects, such as trees. This 
could be easily proven by shooting the gun 
straight up into the air. If the line of bullet 
flight were straight up, there would be very 
little reflection from surrounding objects, and 
the noise ought to be reduced to the single 
“crack” of the trench. The gun was fired up 
into the air. Another surprise! The noise 
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was not much more than a loud wheeze. This 
proved the point. The noise heard at the gun 
was dependent upon the configuration of the 
surroundings. Away from the gun, or at least 
along the line of flight of the bullet, it was a 
single “crack,” apparently directly overhead. 
This showed that a military rifle, at least, could 
not be fired without noise. No matter how 
quiet the report might be made, the bullet 
ripping its way through the air, literally tearing 
it as a cloth is torn, would always give notice 
that a gun had been fired, although giving no 
inkling as to where it had been fired from. 
This at once raised the question — how far 
will the bullet announce the fact of its flight? 
This led to the discovery of more new and 
interesting facts. 

With the assistance of an automobile, it was 
found that a regular gun of the standard 
military type, in this case a Springfield .30, 
could be heard at a distance of three and one 
quarter miles. In other words, it filled with 
noise a circle six and one half miles in diameter 
so that anyone within this area would know 
that a gun had been fired. Then the gun with 
a silencer was tried. It was found that it filled 
a very curiously shaped area with noise. This 
area seemed to be a zone starting at a point 
about three-eighths of a mile back of the gun 
and extending down the line of flight of the 
bullet three-eighths of a mile on each side of the 
latter. This made a zone having a total width 
of three-quarters of a mile. On a quiet day, 
any one within this zone would be able to hear 
a peculiar tearing noise, not unlike such a 
magnified electric jump-spark as is heard on 
X-ray or wireless telegraph machines. Since 
the noise came from a long zone instead of 
from a single point of concentration, its 
location was most confusing. Especially was 
this the case where there were trees or hills or 
houses in the landscape, since these formed 
reflectors. ‘The relative areas over which the 
noises of the naked gun and of the bullet are 
heard may be seen from the scaled sketch. 

For the regulation, high-velocity, military 
ammunition this might all be so; but how 
about low-velocity ammunition? If the noise 
heard when the military gun is fired is due to 
the bullet tearing the air, what would be the 
noise made by a gun which shot a bullet at lower 
velocities? The only way to answer this ques- 
tion was to experiment and find out. 

Silencers were fitted to five different rifles 
of varying calibres. These were a Winchester, 
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calibre .405, a U. S. Government Springfield, 
calibre .30, a Winchester, calibre .30, a Win- 
chester, calibre .25-20, and a Winchester, 
calibre .22. These guns were all fired at a point 
2oo yards from a listening party, the bullets 
passing some 75 feet to one side of the latter. 
The listeners stood out in the open, where they 
could watch the rifleman, and note precisely 
when he fired, and thus know exactly when to 
expect the sound of the gun. 

The large .405 bullet flew past at a velocity 
of about 2,000 feet per second, making the 
familiar explosive ‘crack’ overhead. At 
the usual interval came the heavy boom of the 
gun. Then the silencer was attached and the 
gun fired again. Again the “crack,” the 
interval — and nothing but the faintest bit of 
a “puff,” probably a combination of hiss and 
gun-trigger action. 

Then came the Springfield .30, the military 
arm of the United States. Its bullet, only 
three-quarters the calibre of the previous one, 
went by at a velocity of about 2,500 feet per 
second. The noise could not have been told 
from the .405 Winchester, although the latter 
weighed more than twice that of the Springfield 
and was 25 per cent. larger in diameter. 

Then came the Winchester .30. The crack 
followed, to all intents the same as the 
others, although the bullet was only traveling 
about 1,900 feet per second. ‘Then the little 
-25-20 came, passing at about 1,400 feet per 
second. Again the familiar “crack,” although 
in this case just a little doubtful as to strength. 
This was followed by the .22, shooting “Long 
Rifle” ammunition. Instead of a crack, this 
made a whirr, amounting to scarcely anything. 
It had passed at about 750 feet per second. 

This looked as though there might be a point 
somewhere between 750 and 1,400 feet velocity 
when the “crack” might undergo a change. 
To prove it, a modified powder charge was 
tried in the Winchester .30-30, which would 
give a velocity of about 1,200 feet per second. 
This was fired and the bullet made only a whirr 
as it passed. Then a heavier load was tried, 
which gave a velocity of about 1,300 feet per 
second when it passed. Again came the 
familiar “crack.” This showed at once the 
limits — 1,300 feet per second was evidently 
about the critical point for a bullet in passing 
through the air. Above this it makes a good, 
sharp “crack,” while below this it makes a 
whirring noise instead. It makes little dif- 
ference whether it is of large or small calibre, 
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or is moving at 2,600 or 1,900 feet per second. 
This is probably due to the fact that at about 
this point the air is able to follow in behind a 
bullet as fast as the bullet opens it up in front; 
but above this point, the air is not able to follow 
in behind and close the hole as fast as it is 
formed. The result is an open space behind 
the bullet which closes so violently that a sharp 
noise results. 

This establishes the status of the “noiseless 
gun.” If the timid knew this fact, possibly 
there would be less said about the horrid future 
which awaits us when the “noiseless gun” 
comes into general use. It defines, for the first 
time, just what the limits in silent shooting are, 
and beyond which the laws of nature will not 
permit us to pass. A bullet cannot be sent 
through the air at a velocity higher than what 
now seems to be about 1,300 feet per second 
without making a noise, no matter how we may 
silence the report of the gun. This is not a 
high enough velocity to do any really great 
damage at a moderately long range, and it 
means that guns of great killing power cannot 
be fired in a secrecy due to silence. They may 
be fired without revealing their position, and 
without apprising nearly as large an area of 
the fact as does the naked gun; but they cannot 
be discharged in absolute silence. 

In warfare, this is a matter of no moment. 
The question in war is one of concealment of 
position, quiet on the firing line so orders 
may be given and heard, and an increased 
efficiency among inexperienced recruits, sharp- 
shooters, and scouts. Complete secrecy is 
not necessary. With the ability to conceal 
position, war takes on a different aspect from 
what it has up to the present time. In the past, 
numbers have constituted strength to a great 
extent. With a gun which can be fired indefi- 
nitely without revealing its position, numerical 
strength will not count to the same degree. 
With the army first in position would seem to 
rest the advantage, and it is not a great stretch 
of the imagination to see in this the odds in 
favor of the defender as against the invader, 
irrespective of the superiority of the latter in 
numbers. Is not this a good thing? 

Much has been written about the “noiseless 
gun” exterminating all game life; about the 
inability to enforce the game laws where it is 
inuse. That these things are not worth serious 
attention may easily be seen from the experi- 
ments which have been recounted. Bullet 
noise in the case of high-velocity ammunition 
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would alarm any large game, and furthermore 
would announce over at least a small area that 
a gun had been fired. But even aside from 
this, violation of the law may be detected by the 
mere possession of out-of-season game or 
too large an amount of game, regardless of how 
it was killed. It may be argued that low- 
velocity ammunition would be fired in secret 
with impunity. But the fact remains that there 
is no game worth protecting by law which can 
be reached and killed with anything but high- 
power bullets. 

What the quiet-shooting gun does for hunt- 
ing is vastly to increase the pleasure of it by 
making the firing of the most powerful rifles 
pleasanter. With the roar of the report, the 
recoil also disappears when a silencer is used. 
The most powerful gun is fired without dread or 
strain. Marksmanship is improved to an 
unbelievable extent by the feeling that the gun 
will not shock when it is fired. The tendency 
to flinch is no more with a .30-40 rifle than with 
a .22 calibre target rifle. 

Target practice with moderate velocity 
ammunition may be enjoyed in one’s house 
without causing the slightest disturbance. 
In fact, to meet the demand, the company 
marketing the silencers has had to develop a 
sand-box bullet stop for indoor shooting. 

This story is not complete without a reference 
to the silent revolver and the assassin. At 
regular intervals, we have this terrifying spec- 
tacle dished up with lurid elaboration. In 
order to silence the report, it is necessary in any 
firearm to hold the gases in confinement 


so that their exit into the air will be gradual. 
Supposing some one were foolish enough to 
attempt to silence a revolver; what would hap- 
pen at the loose joint between the chamber and 
the barrel? This joint is not gas tight by any 
means, and if the gases could not get out directly 
at the silencer, it would not take them long to 
find out that there was another chance at the 
barrel joint. Such a practical point has evi- 
dently never occurred to the writers of the 
lurid stories and editorials. 

But suppose some one got a pistol which was 
tight at the breech like a rifle? Could not such 
a weapon be silenced? It could, provided the 
size and weight of the silencer were no consider- 
ation. A silencer for a .30 calibre rifle is about 
six inches long and one and three-eighths inches 
in diameter, and weighs about ten ounces. 
But a revolver, to do any execution, must have 
a calibre of at least .38 and preferably .44. 
Such an increase in bullet-diameter needs a 
much greater than proportional increase in 
silencer diameter. The result is that a silencer 
for such a calibre must needs be very much 
larger than a rifle silencer. How such a 
device would suit a criminally inclined person 
seems doubtful, since all the weapons used by 
the latter seem necessarily to be small enough 
to conceal upon the person. 

Still, it is not safe to say what may not be 
done if incentive be strong enough. The 
timid have the satisfaction of knowing that 
murder in these days of refined killing devices 
is considerably less than it was when men had 
only the dagger and the sword. 


HOW A HOME MAKER BECAME AN 
ANARCHIST 


THE SYSTEM THAT PREVENTS RATHER THAN HELPS A POOR MAN TO 
A HOME—A NATIONAL EVIL—HOW THEY DO BETTER IN FRANCE 


BY 


FRANK BAILEY 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 


came to America in 1888. For 
sixteen years he toiled on the East 
Side of New York and existed, with an in- 
creasing family, in an East Side tenement. 


Boe: SHOLNKY and his family 


His rent was $5 per month per room —a 
large percentage of his income. (The immi- 
grant, however, has no choice of residence. 
He must reside among his own people and 
where his language is known.) 
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By 1904, he was able through their 
common savings to count a hoard of $1,500. 
Of the self-denial and suffering endured to 
acquire that fortune I might write —but 
such stories are common. As his children 
grew, the demand for a better home became 
imperative —a home where there were air 
and light and cleanliness. 

At the end of months of negotiation and 
investigation, he bought for $6,000, in Browns- 
ville (the Jewish section of Brooklyn), a two- 
story, two-family, brick house, 20x 40 feet, 
convenient to schools and transit. This 
house was subject to a mortgage of $3,500 
at 5 per cent., due September Ist, 1907, 
Barach paying $1,000 cash and giving the 
builder a second mortgage of $1,500, payable 
$50 every four months, with interest. 

It was a proud day for Barach and his 
family when they moved from Hester Street 
to Brownsville. He had become a house 
owner and a landlord. A friend rented the 
upper floor for $22 per month, and one of the 
ambitions of a life of toil seemed well on its 
way toward realization. There were twenty 
houses in the row, and all were sold on about 
the same terms to co-religionists from the 
same section—for these people move in 
clubs or communities. When he moved, 
Barach had $500 remaining in the bank as 
a reserve, a little business of his own, and 
a promising family. 

He is now a violent anarchist and does 
not work, or desire to work. His family is 
dispersed and his wife broken, two children 
probably irrevocably bad, and _ twenty-five 
years of continuous industry and self-denial 
are rewarded with poverty. Now let me tell 
what happened to this poor Jew. 

He bought his home in 1904, taking the 
title September 30th. In two weeks, he was 
compelled to pay taxes for the entire year of 
1904; for, under the Greater New York 
Charter, if title to a property passes before 
the first Monday in October, the buyer pays 
for the entire year; if title is taken on or after 
the first Monday in October, the seller pays. 
Barach knew nothing of this, but the seller 
did, and $75 of the hoard was at once absorbed 
by the city. In October, 1905, he went to 
the tax office to pay his taxes for the second 
year, and found upon his tax bill the word 
“arrears.” After an hour’s effort, a clerk 
condescended to give him a bill for $262.30, 
with interest from April 1st, 1905, at 7 per 
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cent. —the charges for paving the street. 
The city, two years before Barach saw his 
house, had contracted for grading and paving 
the street. Following its usual custom, the 
city authorities did not levy the assessment 
for this work so that it became a legal charge 
on the property, until two years after the 
contract was let and a year and three-quarters 
after the work was finished, though, during 
that period, interest had been charged at 7 
per cent. on the cost of the work. This prac- 
tice of municipal beneficence has caused more 
injustice to small home-buyers than all the 
so-called “land sharks” in the city. In some 
cases, assessments are delayed six to ten 
years after the work is finished. 

Barach must pay —there was no help for 
him —so again the hoard was drawn upon, 
in both cases to pay unexpected sums and 
(from his standpoint) sums which no fore- 
sight could anticipate. In 1906, his life was 
uneventful, excepting that the illness of his 
wife and daughter reduced the savings a 
little, and his tenant could not pay his rent 
regularly, and must be helped. 

In September, 1907, he received a letter 
from the attorney for the holder of the mort- 
gage, stating that payment must be made 
at once, as she wished to invest in the stock 
market where prices were tumbling fast. 
Four other owners in the same row re- 


‘ceived the same kind of notice, and in the 


first week of November I saw Barach and 
his four unfortunate neighbors for the first 
time. I saw much misery during the panic, 
but more concentrated unhappiness I did 
not see anywhere. 

Barach, having heard from his neighbors 
that we cared for borrowers, came to us for 
help when our resources were being attacked 
by the absence of new money for mortgages 
and the demand for payment by those who 
held mortgages due in 1907. I submitted 
the desire of these unfortunate borrowers to 
our appraisers, who found that, owing to 
stress of the owners, their houses had not 
received necessary repairs and that values 
were somewhat less than the boom prices, 
and recommended loans of $3,250 on each 
of the houses —the same amount that we 
had loaned on the other sixteen houses. 

The cost of changing mortgages from the 
old lenders to us would be about $70. I 
never saw these men again, but learned in 
December that they all lost their houses 
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through inability to reduce their mortgages 
or borrow elsewhere the $3,500 necessary to 
replace the called mortgages. The entire 
savings of a lifetime were destroyed because 
their first mortgages became due in 1907, 
instead of in 1906 or in 1908. Barach was one 
of many who applied to us in the fall of 1907. 
Many had bought unwisely, but most of 
them owed their misfortune to the absence 
of any properly established system of caring 
for the small borrower. 

The great need of the city is less discussion 
of the ways and means of dispersing the float- 
ing population, and practical aid to small 
home owners. There are too many cases 
like Barach and his friends, and their troubles 
demand attention from those who would aid 
the individual who tries. 

None of the large life-insurance companies 
and few of the large savings-banks in New 
York City seek or accept the small mortgage. 
They have always found use for all their 
mortgage money in large amounts, and they 
look with great reluctance upon caring for 
fifty mortgages of $5,000 each, when a bor- 
rower stands ready to use $250,000 in one 
mortgage, requiring one appraisal and a 
single mental effort, even if the rate of interest 
is lower than the small borrower stands ready 
to pay. In such methods, they have the sup- 
port of their trustees or directors, for few 
men are willing to take time from their busi- 
ness to investigate the offerings of fifty 
different home owners when, in a few moments 
and in one transaction, their available capital 
can be absorbed by a single borrower. This 
prejudice has become a habit on the part of 
the managers of the great savings-banks and 
life-insurance companies, so that the remaining 
available supply of money is eagerly sought 
by the small borrower. He must look for 
his supply of mortgage money, in the main, 
to individuals and estates. 

It must be assumed that, for the most 
rapid and best character of development in 
a city, with diversified ownership of its real 
estate, ease in obtaining capital at the lowest 
possible rates of interest is essential. It is 
well-nigh imperative, for the best housing 
of its citizens, that individual ownership of 
small houses should be fostered, multiplied, 
and simplified in every part of our nation, 
and especially in our large cities. No special 
effort has ever been made by a municipality, 
by societies, or by philanthropists to aid 


individualism in ownership, but that great 
and most important function of government 
is left almost entirely to the speculative builders 
and to the lot operators, who, as a class, are 
seldom assisted by any favorable legislation 
of state or municipality and are frowned 
upon by financial institutions. In New York 
City, the separate and individual ownership 
of small dwellings occupied by their owners 
is retarded more by the lack of available 
capital for small first mortgages on reasonable 
terms and at the average rates of interest 
than by any other influence. 

Contact for nearly a quarter of a century 
with the intending home owner and the 
lenders of small amounts of money on bond 
and mortgage has compelled me to consider 
these difficulties and study means for their 
alleviation. By “small amounts” I mean 
sums of $5,000 or less — the amount needed 
on first mortgages to aid in home ownership. 
In New York City especially, nearly all bor- 
rowers of small sums are compelled to pay 
higher rates of interest and a greater per- 
centage of initial expense than the man 
fortunate enough to own a large property and 
requiring a larger sum. Greater initial and 
annual expense, however, is not the only 
difficulty with which he must contend; for 
so many of the usual sources of supply open 
to the borrower of large sums are closed to 
the little man that the kind of money available 
for small mortgages comes from the most 
undesirable sources. 

The building and loan associations help 
some, but their success in New York is very 
limited, for reasons not now to be discussed. 
Their influence is insignificant. 

These small mortgages have no other disad- 
vantage than their size, for that man would 
be indeed unwise who would claim that a 
mortgage on a man’s house was not probably 
the best kind of security offered. In my own 
experience, I have seen more than $200,000,000 
loaned on houses in Brooklyn and the borough 
of Queens, with a total loss of less than $3,000 
in sixteen years. 

In March of 1908, I spent a few days in 
Paris, investigating the methods of the 
Crédit Foncier of France, and, through the 
extreme courtesy of M. Henri Bauer, Directeur 
de Comptoir National d’Escompte, and M. 
Maurice d’Andécy, of the Crédit Foncier, I 
was afforded every facility. The advantages 
of their plan, if carried out in New York 
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State, would be —but let me tell the story 
while you estimate the advantages. 

Nearly sixty years ago, French bankers, 
looking for a form of banking institution 
that would fit the occasion, hit upon the idea 
of the Crédit Foncier. At the outset, and for 
many years after its foundation, it was simply 
a promotion syndicate on a grand scale, 
ready to undertake almost any flotation, or 
loans on any sort of fixed capital. In time, 
through a process of elimination, its main 
function came to be the making of loans on 
real estate and on homes until, to-day, it stands 
ready to finance the establishment of almost 
any home, from the hut of the peasant in 
Brittany to the marble palace in the Rue di 
Rivoli. 

What is more important, the rate for the 
peasant and the rate for the financial magnate 
is the same. The loan is based on the prop- 
erty, and not on the financial rating of the 
borrower. That rate is now 4.3 per cent. 

Let us contrast the French home owner and 
the unlucky Barach of Brooklyn, whose mort- 
gage fell due in a panic period. The French- 
man borrows on a mortgage that never falls 
due. He goes, when he wants his money, to 
the nearest branch of the Crédit Foncier. 
He makes out a sworn statement of the value 
of his property, and all its details of condition. 
The appraisers of the institution check his 
statement. When they have arrived at a 
conclusion as to the actual value, he receives 
a loan of half that value. 

They give him a table showing what rate 
he will have to pay on his loan in order to 
pay it off, both principal and interest, in any 
given number of years. Suppose that he 
borrows $2,500. His income is fairly large, 
and he estimates that he can afford to pay 
about $300 a year out of that income for the 
purchase of his house. The table shows him 
that, if he makes his loan for ten years and 
pays it off at the rate of 12.528 per cent., or 
$313.14 a year, he will have his house free and 
clear at the end of the ten-year period. 

If he reckons that his income will not be 
large enough to make annual payments of 
so large a sum, he can arrange to borrow for 
any period he pleases. If he lets the debt 
run for seventy-five years, and pass down 
into the hands of his children, the annual 
payment is only $116.62 a year. If he paid 
only the ordinary rate of interest, the payment 
would be $107.50, so that his payment on 
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account of the principal is only $9.12 a year. 
The very best mortgage in New York would 
call for the payment of at least $112.50 a year 
for interest alone. 

If the buyer started out to make his pay- 
ments at the ten-year rate, and then found 
that he could not keep them up at that rate, 
he could go to the Crédit Foncier and reduce 
the annual payment by a change to any 
other period he pleased. In hard times he 
does this, lightening his burden by so much. 
Then, when times brighten up again, he 
pays off part of his principal with his accumu- 
lated money, thus reducing the annual payment. 

Almost all the borrowers from the Crédit 
Foncier get their money on this protracted- 
payment plan. In the year 1906, the company 
loaned over $26,000,000 to 4,321 people, and 
only fifty-five of them borrowed on the straight 
interest basis. In other words, the smaller 
people of France are paying for their homes, 
not paying out interest year by year and 
leaving the debt to stand, or, at some financial 
crisis, to destroy them. ‘This one institution 
now has outstanding more than $400,000,000 
of loans on homes; and, in the fifty-eight 
years of its history, it has been obliged to take 
only about $1,800,000 of property on account 
of default. 

This institution, in addition to thus helping 
the people to become owners of homes, lends 
money at the same rate to towns and muni- 
cipalities. It does not matter where the town 
may be, whether in the suburbs of Paris or 
in the marshes of Brittany, the Crédit Foncier 
will help it. The smallest school district 
in the most forsaken region of France can get 
its money at the same rate that the city of 
Paris can borrow it. So far has the money 
power of the people of France been made to 
serve the common good of the nation. 

For the money with which these things are 
done comes out of the pockets of small and 
great. It is raised by the sale of debentures, 
bearing an average interest of 3 per cent. 
These debentures are little bonds, made in 
multiples of $100. They are listed, and may 
be sold at any time; or any bank in the nation 
will accept them as collateral for a loan. 
More than $700,000,000 of them are held by 
the people of France. They lie in the hoards 
of the wealthy as well as in the hiding-places 
of the poor. Next to the rentes or government 
bonds, these little bonds have taught the 
people of France to become investors, 
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In these bonds, there is a lottery feature. 
Every two months, each series of the deben- 
tures pays prizes to those whose numbers 
happen to be drawn. The prizes range 
from $200 to $20,000, and the bonds that are 
drawn are paid off, in addition, at their face 
value and interest. For nearly half a century 
these drawings have been made in the same 
room, a big hall perhaps seventy-five feet 
square. On the appointed day, a crowd of 
holders of the bonds gather in this room. 
They go out into the street and catch the 
first likely-looking gamin they encounter. 
Him they bring in to make the drawing. 
They take off his coat, so that his arm may 
be bare. A great flat wheel revolves slowly, 
and the boy pulls out the numbers. When 
the total number allotted has been taken 
out, the authorities post up a notice contain- 
ing the numbers, and a paper is issued to 
all holders, giving them the news. The 
lucky holders of the drawn bonds are paid 
forthwith. 

This lottery feature is unconstitutional in 
this country. Probably it could not be intro- 
duced here under any circumstances; for the 
history of the long battle against the lottery 
is still fresh in men’s minds. Personally, I 
cannot see what evil it has done in France, 
where it has been in vogue for half a century; 
and I am of the opinion that any method that 
might teach our people thrift as the French 
have learned it, and that might help to supply 
the money for the homes of the people in our 
big cities, would do more good than harm. 

But it is not the lottery feature that makes 
the people of France buy these debentures, 
however it mey assist to that end. It is the 
absolute safety of the bonds, issued in such 
small denominations. There has never been 
a time when the holder of these debentures 
could not sell them quickly, or borrow on 
them from the banks. They take the place 
that is held in New York by the savings- 
banks —a place that is not filled at all in 
nine out of ten of our states. For only a 
few of the states of this country have savings- 
bank laws that make the deposits of the people 
really safe; and none of them have either 
institutions or laws that create an absolutely 
safe investment for the small people. Our 
great railroads and industrial companies, al- 
most without exception, issue their bonds only 
in blocks of $500 or more; and only the 
comparatively rich may own them. 
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This country has reached a point in its 
history where it absolutely needs, and where © 
the people absolutely demand, the same 
facilities for investment that the English 
get from their consols, the French from their 
rentes and these credit debentures, and the 
Germans from their government bonds. 
Moreover, in our great cities the demand is 
almost as absolutely compelling for the 
establishment of some system that shall 
protect the people who build homes from the 
terror and destruction that too often follows 
in the train of our present mortgage system — 
a system which leaves the borrower sub- 
ject to the whim or necessity of the lender 
every three years. In France they have com- 
bined these two demands, and built up an 
excellent working system whereby the funds 
of the small savers of money are made avail- 
able for the builders of homes. Until we find 
a similar system that will be adapted to our 
needs, we shall not have a great nation of 
home owners. 

By the hardest of personal lessons I know 
this problem from the ground up. We may 
not adopt the idea of the Crédit Foncier, nor 
the plan of the great German mortgage com- 
panies; but I know we shall find something 
that will do this thing. Of the 20,000 people 
who own small homes, and with whom I deal 
in my business, I know that 19,800 are good 
citizens, part of the true conservative element 
in this city. I have come to know their 
problems and their fears by heart. 

The speculative builder alone makes an 
effort to encourage them. He offers to build 
their homes for them. He offers to make 
terms for them that are, at least, within their 
possibilities. Neither the city nor the savings- 
banks of the city does anything to encourage 
the builder of his own home. While New 
York is working along lines that will ultimately 
drive the tenement houses of the East Side 
out of business, it is not doing anything to 
help provide homes for those who will be 
evicted. Given the proper means of raising 
capital, and a proper machine for loaning it, 
Brooklyn and Queens could give these people 
homes. But, in Brooklyn, the rate of interest 
is 5 per cent., a half per cent. higher than in 
Manhattan; and, on small loans, it is 1 per 
cent. higher. In Queens, not more than six 
lending institutions of any size are loaning 
money to home builders. 

To go back to the story with which this 
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article began: Barach and his thousand neigh- 
bors must be protected. The money for small 
mortgages must be furnished by an institution 
planned so that no panic will require collection 
of the money loaned, excepting in yearly 
instalments, and designed to relieve the small 


borrower from the fear, expense, and ruin 
caused by the short mortgage. Such an 
institution is needed to solve the tenement 
problem, especially in New York City, and 
to average the rate of interest throughout 
the country at large. 
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TRACKING LIONS ON THE NZOIA PLATEAU—FOLLOWINC A WOUNDED ANIMAL FOR 
TEN HOURS—A TROPHY THAT MEASURED MORE THAN TEN FEET FROM TIP TO TIP 


BY 
W. S. RAINSFORD 
I 
MY FIRST LION 


In the spring of 1908, Dr. W. S. Rainsford, formerly the rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York, made a hunting trip for big game on the Nzoia plateau in British East Africa. 
ITe recorded his experiences as they occurred, writing sometimes on mule back, sometimes 
during the noonday halts, or on rainy days. And he tells these experiences from the point 
of view of an experienced sportsman, for he began to hunt when he was thirteen years old — 
getting up at four o'clock to do it. He followed game on the Western plains as early as 1868, 
has shot grizzlies and mountain sheep in the Canadian Rockies, and hunted in California, 
in the woods of eastern Canada, in Austria, and in Sardinia. He spent a full year after 
game in Africa, during which time he walked more than 4,000 miles. His graphic descriptions 
tell of the great game hunting as it is now in the country where Colonel Patterson’s adventures, 
recorded in the previous numbers of the magazine, took place ten years bejore.—THE EDITORS. 


' 4 YE HAD made permanent camp 
near a fine spring of water, and 
in most excellent game country, 
some twenty miles north of Sergoit. Five 
miles to the westward ran the deep valley 
of the Nzoia, and across it rose the Elgao 
Ridges. The grass on this bushy part of 
the country was by now beginning to grow 
long. The herds do much to keep it down; 
but, especially among the thorn trees, in 
patches of a few acres it would partly hide 
the smaller antelope; and it seemed to me 
that my chances of success lessened daily. 
One morning, I was riding near the edge 
of the great Nzoia valley, when suddenly I 
heard, or thought I heard, a low, purring 
grunt. I stopped my gun-bearers and ques- 
tioned them. The Somali, Dooda, said it 
was only the mule, but Kongoni said “ Simba,” 
and I felt myself that it was Simba (lion). 


Now the lion makes a good many different 
noises. But this little, social, family-circle 
grunt is a most difficult sound to locate. In 
this respect, and in this alone, it is like the 
very trying grunt angry lions and _ lionesses 
give when they are near you in the grass. This 
may come from thirty yards away, and it 
may be at your very feet. And I say again, 
and advisedly, a cool man often cannot 
locate it at all. Then, if anything can heat 
him, the repetition of that growling snarl 
coming from everywhere and _ nowhere 
surely will. 

All through this lower Nzoia country, the 
ant-hills, some of them of great size, stand 
thickly, and the game has a habit of mounting 
them and looking around. You see a level, 
unobstructed stretch of green grass for a hun- 
dred yards or so before you; then a group of 
ant-hills, with thorny bushes in clumps of 
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ten or fifteen yards in diameter standing 
between them; then an acre or two of higher 
ripening grass; the whole forming an ideal 
stalking country, also a sort of place where 
wounded game may require some searching 
for. It was through this sort of thing that 
we had advanced very silently for a quarter 
of a mile or more, when another purring 
grunt sounded, not a bit nearer than the 
first; but, as we were all expectancy and the 
mule was away behind us, we heard it clearly 
this time and knew it was made by a lion. 
Almost immediately afterward, my Brownie 
whispered “Simba,” pointing at a clump of 
bushes two hundred yards away; and I knew 
that, after long waiting, I was at least within 
shooting distance of a lion at last. To many 
a man such a moment may have come as an 
ordinary one, but not so to me. Day after 
day, for five long months, I had never gone 
out hunting in the early morning without 
hoping and longing to find myself face to face 
with the finest beast in the world, the lion of 
British East Africa. 

One hundred and seventy yards in front of 
the bush we crouched, under a bushy screen 
of thorn stretched for twenty or thirty yards. 
Beyond that rose a wide, low, red ant-hill, and 
round the warm, sunny, bare base of it, 
there seemed to be a buff-colored, yellowish 
mass. ‘The intervening thorns hid the crown 
of the ant-hill, and anything there might be 
on it was invisible to me, but the fawn-colored 
mass at the base just showed movement to 
the naked eye, and, through the glass, I saw 
legs, and tails, and yellow flanks, and heads 
all pressed together, as that great cat family 
—the lion, his harem, and their offspring — 
took their pleasure in the sun. The bushy 
screen that hid them from me was far too 
dense to permit of my shooting through it, 
even if the light were sufficient to enable me 
to draw a sight on any one lion in that huddled 
mass, which it was not; so my position was a 
tantalizing and also an uncertain one. I 
was fully 200 yards from my game. The 
wind was very light and, as it is apt to be in 
the early morning, very treacherous. My 
gun-bearers, Dooda and Brownie, were greatly 
excited, and I at once made up my mind to 
pay no attention to their tugs and beseeching 
whisperings to right and left of me. Tugs, 
I say, for they were pulling me, first one way, 
then the other. A choice had to be made, 
and that right quickly. Here was the situa- 


tion —the patch of thorn that shielded the 
lions from me, and through the thinning 
lower stems of which I could just make out ' 
their color but not their form, was about 
twenty yards across and, as I said, 200 yards 
away. From where we crouched two narrow, 
green aisles of open grass, only a few yards 
wide, passed on either side of it. As I sat, 
I could command the one to my right, but not 
possibly the one to my left. I could from no 
point command both at the same time. Be- 
yond these little bush-lined avenues of grass 
there was more cover; and, though it was 
quite open enough in many places to shoot 
through or shoot over, there would be little 
chance of a steady sitting shot, and that, 
above everything, was what I wanted to get 
at my first lion. Which way would the pack 
take? I thought hard and concluded to 
chance it to my left. It instantly occurred 
to me that in this direction lay the steep 
river valley on whose edge we had been 
hunting, and that there was more probability 
of the lions denning up for the heat of the day 
among its rocks than in the more open country 
to the right. The lions couldn’t see me; 
the danger was that they would smell, and that 
increased moment by moment. I might crawl 
fifty yards nearer and chance a shot through 
the tough, intervening thorn stems, but I 
knew that would be foolishness. The band 
would scatter, the surrounding cover was 
long, and I might get nothing at all. If, on 
the other hand, I got a shot at the leader, 
lion or lioness, I was likely to hit a fine animal. 

These thoughts and hopes and far more 
unnerving, desperate fears that, after all, I 
could not get one, that they would escape me, 
whirled through my brain, as I sat still before 
I made up my mind what I should do. I 
knew well, of course, that, if the wind did 
give me away, the lions might just retire 
behind the ant-heap they were lying on, 
and then all my trouble would begin over 
again; but I was not without hope that, when 
they got the wind, they would come forth, 
just for one moment, to make sure, and I 
staked my all on that. If hard luck had 
been mine in my long waiting, surely fortune 
would smile on me at last. I crawled away 
from my men, ignoring an agonized last 
whisper from Dooda, and sitting up in the grass, 
here two feet high, where I could command 
the side toward the river, I rested my elbows 
on my knees, and waited. 
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Was there a big lion among them? Would 
they clear at once? Or would they wait and 
make sure? Would they stand? Would they 
charge? I had my tense, glorious moment 
surely. I could hear the panting breath of 
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he seemed. Big and black, with no common 
blackness, surely the true king of that wild 
and beautiful place. Slowly, on and on, till 
in the middle of the narrow, green, grassy aisle 
he stood, the sun shining full on his magnifi- 
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DR. RAINSFORD’S GAME MAP OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The light black lines show the routes of his hunting expeditions 


the two men who had crawled out after me 
and were now crouching beside me. And 
then, at the last, fortune smiled on me, indeed. 
I saw a movement among the tawny mass. 
And slowly, casually, out of the bosom of his 
family, he came. And the lion of my dreams 


cent coat, and the dark, rich, low-hanging, 
mane that covered his shoulders. Then 


slowly, carelessly, he turned his broad black 
head toward me and sniffed the tainted air 
that drifted down to him over the dewy grass. 
Who shall attempt to describe the feelings 
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of the man who, after long waiting, knows, as 
he steadily presses the yielding trigger home, 
that he is “on”! That triumphant instant 
may be the result of some dark survival of 
barbarism within him; all the same it is 
“living”! It is glorious! It was mine, and 
is part of me forever. 

A deep grunting roar answered the shot, 
and quickly he swung round his body toward 
where it came from. As he did so, I fired 
very quickly again, just as fast as I could 
move my Mauser’s bolt. Then he saw me, 
and with another deep grunt came straight 
for where I sat, with great, long bounds. 
The distance from where I sat to where the 
lion stood I measured carefully afterward. 
It was one hundred and seventy yards, and 
now he came one hundred and twenty of them 
faster than I could have believed it possible 
for any badly wounded beast to come. The 
grass was just long enough to hide his body 
from me, except when he was actually bound- 
ing in his stride. If I had risen to my feet, 
of course, I could have seen him more clearly, 
but I had thought the whole thing out before- 
hand, and had determined to remain seated. 
With elbow on knee, you have an absolutely 
steady rest and are not nearly as apt to throw 
away a shot as you may be standing up. 
So I sat fast, determined not to fire again 
until I could kill him dead, even if I had to 
let him come to within a very few yards of 
me. I knew, besides, that I had hit him 
hard at the first shot, and I hoped I had 
landed the second, but could not be sure. 
I did not believe he could last the distance, 
certainly not at the pace he started at. One 
more reason pinned me to the ground. It 
was my first lion. It was all-important to 
give my gun-bearers confidence. If I stood 
up, they might be dancing round me and, in 
spite of the awful threatenings I had ful- 
minated against anyone who should ever 
under any circumstances fire one of my guns, 
the guns might have gone off themselves, 
as gun-bearers’ guns have a way of doing; 
whereas, if I sat, they must sit, too; and 
sitting sobered them. I glanced at my men 
quickly, as the lion made that grand rush 
over the first hundred yards, and it was well 
I did. My Wakamba, Brownie was sitting 
still as a stone. But the Somali, Dooda, his 
eyes and teeth gleaming, raised my double 
.450 to his shoulder and was on the point of 
fring, when I hit him a smart rap under the 


chin with my right elbow, which had the 
effect of putting him and the gun out of 
commission for a few minutes. 

At about fifty yards the lion raised his head 
high above the grass and slowed down to a 
trot, and, as I saw his breast, I shot full into 
it, and the great dark head and yellow eyes 
sank slowly from sight again. There was 
just one instant’s pause, and out of the grass 
came the big forefeet and the tip of the tail. 
He was dead without a groan. I turned as 
quickly as I could to see what had become 
of the rest, and it was only in time to fire at 
a large lioness as she made off in the grass. 
I missed her and, to tell the truth, did not care. 
I had drunk deep just then and was quite 
contented to let the whole family of them 
go. Had I not seen the great paws of the king 
himself stretched upward to the sky! My 
men ran to the ant-hill and could count the 
troop as they crossed the distant rise of land. 
When they returned, they told me that they 
had counted eight lionesses and half-grown 
or three-quarter-grown cubs. I went over 
and stood by my first lion. He was a mag- 
nificent fellow indeed, very large and in fine 
condition, with a quite first-class mane. As 
he lay dead, the tape, passed from the tip 
of the nose to the tip of the tail, gave him ten 
feet five inches; the stretched skin was twelve 
feet six inches. So the lion was skinned and 
brought to camp, and I heard for the first 
time that weird Somali chant, which the 
Wakamba and Wanyamwazi have already 
learned from the Somali, and which they call 
the “Lion-Song.” Fully a mile from our 
boma the men raised it, and when we were 
still so far away that the men’s figures seemed 
but little moving dots, the porters heard it 
and came streaming out to meet us. My 
men had put green sprigs in their hats, and 
those who had no hats stuck greenery in their 
woolly hair and stepped proudly forward 
as they came into camp. 

The day after I had shot my first lion, I 
was up betimes, as usual, in the morning, but 
saw nothing. But the day after, I came on 
a band of nine. My gun-bearers and I had 
reached a place about six miles from camp 
when, as we crossed a hard, red, earth ridge, 
Brownie noticed a faint sign and took it up. 
Where it crossed a dewy patch of short grass, 
it showed quite fresh, and was joined by a 
second. A little later, a third came to the 
company, and the men concluded we had 
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come on the sign of a band of lions that were 
gathering to a point, as they do after they 
have been hunting in a long and extended 
line. The spoor on the dewy grass was fresh 
as could be, as we crept along as quietly as we 
could. In a few hundred yards we were off 
our grassy ridge, where the herbage had been 
cropped quite short, and on the edge of a 
large patch of sunburned grass, that had 
somehow escaped the autumn fires which 
sweep all over the country. It was the old 
story. When lions lie up for the day, they 
choose their retreat wisely. We were in a 
nasty bit of ground, the bushes grew very 
thick, and the tangle mounted in many places 
above our waists. Brownie, to my left, sud- 
denly sank down, and I heard again the soft, 
purring noise, but could not for my life say 
whether it was behind my back or in front. 
I saw that he saw them; but, as I came to his 
side, there was a soft swishing sound in the 
grass some fifty yards away, and for an in- 
stant the strangest conglomeration imaginable 
of tails, sticking up and sticking out, whisked 
off before me, and yet not one single lioness 
or lion could I see. 

They- had been sunning themselves, as had 
my first band, on the other side of an ant-heap, 
drying the heavy dew off their coats and, of 
course, one or two had lain down with their 
noses just on the edge of the ant-hill looking 
down their back track. These had warned 
their fellows in time, and into the grass the 
whole lot plunged. 

One advantage the hunter has in such 
cover. It is the easiest cover possible to 
track lions in. I had never been told this, 
never indeed had read it or heard it, but 
anyone could follow the trail that band left, 
and, at a half run, we went after them. We 
followed them in, and presently got somehow 
right among them. I did my best to see 
something to shoot at, but waving grass or 
a quickly moving bit of tawny fur offered 
no mark in such cover. I made up my mind 
at the beginning of my hunting that I never 
would shoot at dangerous game until I knew 
exactly where I was shooting. There were 
lions on each side of us, and the grass waving 
in front showed that there were more ahead. 
They growled now and then all around, but 
not one of us could locate the sound. Try 
as I would, I could get no shot. I think I 


made a mistake here, moved thereto by the 
entreaties of Dooda, who was rather nervous. 
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Both of my men, by the way, had been mauled 
before. I changed my .350 for my .450, a 
good gun, but one I never learned to shoot 
as well as the former. We kept on after 
the lions in front, for most of the pack seemed 
there, and I had to slow up again and again 
to wipe off my glasses, as the sweat blinded 
me. All the time the lions seemed to know 
that I could not hunt them in their own 
chosen cover, and they took matters leisurely, 
sometimes passing rapidly ahead of me and 
then allowing me to come up till I could guess 
their proximity by the low growling that would 
rise from two sides at once, and seemed almost 
under my feet, and yet could not be exactly 
placed. It was jumpy work enough, and the 
tangled, unburned grass made the rapid 
walking very hard work. It was easy to keep 
their trail, for the low, heavy bodies left 
unmistakable tracks in the still wet grass, 
and we pushed on without pause or check. 
At last a head was raised clean above the 
grass some eighty yards away and I steadied 
myself to fire. As I was on the point of 
pressing the trigger, Dooda pulled my arm 
down and pointed to a large lioness that was 
standing quite close to my left, some twenty 
yards away. She was in a tall bit of grass, 
and none of us had seen her. As I turned, 
she vanished. The lion in front during the 
instant’s delay sat up on his hind legs and 
gave me a fair shot at his chest, which I 
hit full, though I was shaking a bit from 
exercise, and my glasses were terribly foggy. 
He jumped high in the air, came down on all 
four feet and, of course, vanished. The 
shot seemed to scatter the band. The grass 
tracks separated in every direction. We 
came cautiously to where I had hit him and 
found a heavy blood trail easy to follow. 
Then I set Brownie to trailing, and made 
Dooda look ahead, for my eyes, not much 
good at any time, with my glasses all foggy 
from perspiration, were of little use in de- 
tecting such a difficult thing to see as a wounded 
lion always is. 

We had not gone more than a hundred yards, 
when Dooda touched my arm and pointed 
out the lion, a three-quarters-grown male, 
lying not quite facing me, under a bush, 
looking sick, but with head still up. He 
growled and I, so close was he, shot for his 
neck. To my amazement, he got up and, 
instead of collapsing, walked away, when I 
killed him immediately. That shot was a 
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THORN-TREE, FIFTY HANDS IN DIAMETER 


lesson for me. I found I had cut a groove 
in his mane and just drawn blood. I meas- 
ured the distance. It was a scanty fourteen 
yards. How I missed I am sure I don’t 
know. We never came up again with the 
band. They ran out of the cover where I 
had been among them, over a ridge, into an 
open bit of country, and we gave them up. 
There were nine in this lot, and we never saw 
a big male among them, though, of course, 
there may have been one of these in front 
of the band. 

The very next day, at about the same dis- 
tance from camp in another direction, Brownie 
and I, who were this time alone, came on a 
fresh lion sign beside a puddle of rain water. 
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The tracking was most difficult, the ground 
rocky and hard. We took more than an 
hour to go a mile. Things then improved. 
The ground was grassier and softer and 
another lion came to company; then another, 
and another. Once more we were after a 
band. It was a glorious, fresh morning in 
June, not nearly as hot as the day before, 
and I could see how keen my boy was to show 
me that I needed no other guide than he. 
We hadn’t gone more than a mile farther, 
when I saw with my Zeiss an old gray-headed 
lioness’s nose just sticking out over an 
ant-hill about 500 yards in our front. As I 
looked, she drew her head down, and slipped 
quietly into the grass. When we came to 
the place, four or five different grass tracks 
ran away from the mound, the chief and 
broadest evidently made by several lions 
traveling together. So it was clear that there 
was another large gang on the move. I 
fear one lion hunt sounds very much like 
another to those condemned to read the poor 
account of it; but to the man following up 
the lion, or a band of lions, there is sure to be 
interest and variety enough. The wisest and 
most experienced can never tell what a lion 
will do. Lion hunting, to my mind, has a 
charm all its own. Nothing compares with 














DR. RAINSFORD’S GUN-BEARERS 
The Wakamba, Brownie, on the left; the Somali, Dooda, on the right 
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it, and no driving of ravines or swamps or 
catching the great cat at his kill is comparable 
to the joy and steady excitement of tracking 
him down. He chooses the ground. You 
follow him into it. You pit yourself against 
him. Crouching flat against the yellow earth, 
perhaps covered only by a few inches of 
grass, he is almost unbelievably hard to see. 
His rush and spring from a few yards’ distance 
is the fastest thing in the world. No animal 
can escape it, much less clumsy, slow-footed 
man. He has a chance to pay off on man, 
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our approach. They didn’t mind or fear us, 
but kept just out of farthest rifle shot. At 
last, as I mounted a stiffish ridge, I had just 
a glimpse down below me of a regular bunch 
of lions, all trying at the same instant to 
clear off an ant-hill, on which they must have 
been packed together as close as they could 
be. Innumerable tails and hind legs seemed 
wrapped and twisted together, as the pack 
tumbled again into the long grass. I was 
keyed up for a shot, as I mounted the ridge, and 
had my Mauser’s 300-yard sight already raised. 
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ONE OF THE THREE LIONS KILLED IN FIVE DAYS’ HUNTING 


thé universal lord and master, the wrongs of 
the animal world, and here in East Africa the 
lion’s revengeful toll taken on human life 
and limb mounts high. In the twelve months 
I have been on sefari, two white men have 
been killed by lions, and seven mauled badly 
to my own knowledge, and these numbers 
may not include all that have suffered from 
their claws and fangs. The band we were 
now following would not permit a close 
approach. Every half-mile or so, I could see 
the rear-guard slipping off an ant-hill or 
watching, with ears just raised above the grass, 


I did not think I should get any nearer, 
and the morning was by now well advanced. 
I shot twice, as quickly as I could, aiming 
for the head of the lot, and, to my delight and 
surprise, heard each bullet tell, and two loud, 
answering grunts. The grass was growing 
quite long again. Perhaps that was the 
reason our friends had let us nearer than 
before. We came, Brownie and I, down 
into it cautiously enough, for two were hit 
and there must have been at least six or eight 
others unwounded. 

When, shoulder to shoulder, we came to 
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the edge of this heavier cover, there was 
ominous growling from our front. Until it 
stopped, we stood still. Then a _ farther 
advance of ten or fifteen yards would be met 
by more low gruntings. And we would stand 
again. It took some little time to reach the 
place where the running band were, when I 
fired into the midst of them. (It was much 
too far away and there was no time to single 
out a lion.) Here we saw that one lion was 
shot low down in the leg and another high up 
and too far back in the paunch, the height 
of the blood marks on the grass and bushes 
marking quite accurately the nature of the 
wounds. ‘Two wounded lions in front of us, 
the grass growing longer as the plain sloped 
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ground, and thus it was we came on the old 
lioness, her head very gray, and didn’t see 
her till what I had taken for a weather-worn 
tree stump vanished with a loud, angry grunt 
from before me, and the chase was all on again. 
The band numbered nine, and, strangely 
enough, we never were sure that we saw a 
big lion in it. They never let us come among 
them as did the other band the day before, 
but. persistently they kept from one hundred 
to three hundred yards in front. When we 
first drew up to the spot where the two had 
been hit, we might, of course, have walked in 
among them then, but grass and thick bushes 
made it impossible. To do so would have 
led to our instantly being charged by show 
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A THREE-QUARTERS-GROWN LION 


to the river, bushes thickening around us and 
several deep bushy dongas cutting our path 
—this was, as they would say in the West, 
rather a poor “layout.” I will not weary 
those who have followed my day’s story so 
far, by detailing the hunting of the next four 
hours, for, during all that long time did we 
two steadily press that growling, protesting 
band, till at last it took cover in the impene- 
trable jungle of the river border. I never put 
in before such a four hours, and I don’t think 
I shall again. The sun grew very hot; my 
poor, fog-dimmed eyes failed me once when I 
might have finished the big wounded lioness 
(for the one shot high up and far back was an 
old lioness). But having now only one gun- 
bearer, Brownie had to keep his eyes on the 


many I don’t know (but several were growling 
very close) and in cover when you could not 
see a crouching lion at gun-barrel’s length. 
After that, the band would not let us near till 
we came to some heavily wooded bit of donga. 
On its edge they would make another stand 
and growl again. Our waiting tactics were 
then repeated, and, when the grunting sounded 
farther on, we moved in on the track — I 
should here say that the noise the lions made 
when they were standing us off was a quite dif- 
ferent sound from that which they made among 
themselves, as they trotted away together. 
This last, though not like their common night- 
call, could be heard at some distance, while 
the low snarl they gave when crouching in 
the grass, though not at all a loud noise, was 
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always to me a horrid, blood-curdling sort 
of thing. Every ant-hill we came to, rising 
out of the long grass, every hard ridge we had 
to cross, I hoped would give me a chance, 
but the afternoon wore on and, try as we 
might, there seemed no way of coming upon 
theth. Once we counted the lot, and could 


séé ithe two wounded ones lagging behind. 
Butithese kept after the others and, though 
the blood signs never ceased, they kept their 
stretigth. 

Just as I was thinking of giving it up, we 
came to a heavy bit of cover that bordered a 
small stream running between steep, rocky 
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shot it dead. The big lioness, as we saw 
by following her spoor, crawled cunningly 
down in a little depression into the dark 
thicket by the stream, and so was lost to us. 
It seems poor sort of work, when you try to 
tell accurately what happened, to follow ten 
lions from early morning to late afternoon 
and only get one. All I can say is that, 
taking it all and all, I had the best hunting 
day I ever had in my life. 

Our return to camp, if it was delayed, was 
triumphant. Three lions killed and twenty- 
seven seen in five consecutive days made up 
for a long spell of bad luck that went before. 








THE NZOIA RIVER, THE WATERING-PLACE OF BIG GAME 


banks, and, strangely enough, before entering 
this stronghold, where they would have been 
quite safe from me, the whole band stopped 
and looked back. The halt was so very 
brief that I had no time even to give a hasty 
shot. Before I could struggie out of the 
long grass I was in, and find a place from 
which I could see to shoot, they were gone, 
or, rather, eight lions had passed into the 
shade. Brownie had counted them. They 
were too far off for me to do so. What of 
the two wounded? He said they had not 
come in sight yet. As I waited, one of them 
came slowly out of the grass and stood looking 
very tired just for a second. I fortunately 


I have no conscience about killing lions. 
They are magnificent cats, but dangerous 
and cruel above all others, excepting the 
cruel leopard. As game decreases, they will 
become in East Africa — indeed, they are 
already becoming — more destructive to 
domestic beasts and to man; for the lion 
that jumps a boma to stampede a herd is 
on the road to be a manslayer. 

The time of year in which the lionesses 
withdraw from the male is of importance to 
the hunter. During May, June, and July, 
the sexes seem to keep company. It was in 
July that I came on three bands of lions — 
ten, nine, and eight respectively — in five days’ 
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hunting. Lions and lionesses were all run- 
ning together and in two cases I, as I know 
now, recklessly followed them up, after 
wounding one one day, and two another, 
for hours and hours, mile after mile, on foot, 
in the long grass, pressing on to finish the 
animals I had wounded. Had I been follow- 
ing one or two lionesses with cubs, instead 
of large mixed bands, I must have been 
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the first accident that I had personal knowl- 
edge of. When hunting near the Athi River, 
on my first visit to the country, Mr. L. and 
Mr. G. (who is now one of the game rangers) 
had been hunting lion on one side of the 
mountain, Donya Sabuk, which rises from 
the plain thirty miles from Nairobi and 
which every visitor to the country knows well. 
I had been doing all I could on the other 








A LAIKIPUI LIONESS 


A hundred per cent. more dangerous than a lion 


charged, and charged home. As it was, 
though they growled a good deal just ahead 
of me and on either side, and sometimes 
came within a few yards, I was never charged. 
When lionesses are alone with cubs, they are 
exceedingly dangerous. Indeed, a lioness is, 
I think I am safe in saying, 100 per cent. 
more dangerous than a lion. She has a 
way of crouching so flat on the yellow ground 
that, even in grass no more than two feet high, 
it is hard to see her. Such a lioness caused 


side to find one to hunt, without any success. 
They killed three in ten days. During three 
weeks’ hard work I never saw one. Such is 
luck in lion hunting. Well, one day the two 
men saw a lioness and rode her hard. They 
lost her in some short grass, and incau- 
tiously came nearer than they should have 
done to look for her. In an instant she 
was on them, tearing Mr. G. from his pony, 
and then, like a flash, turning on Mr. L., 
whom she dashed down with a claw wound 
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WILD FIG-TREE 


across the face. As she stood over unfortunate 
L., mauling his shoulder, G. crawled up, 
wounded as he was, and blew her brains out. 
Mr. L. died a few days afterward. Lions 
will sometimes, though very rarely, charge 
from a distance. When they do, they are 
apt to come fast. A friend of mine, a first- 
rate hunter, was with another man who had 
neither much nerve nor experience. They 
came on two lionesses lying on a bare hillside 
about 250 yards away. My friend took a 
steady shot at one of them and disabled it at 
once. The second without a moment’s hesi- 
tation came at them fast. It was evident 
at a glance that the lioness meant business. 
So my friend ran quickly to an ant-hill a few 
yards to one side crying out to the other as he 
did so, ‘‘ Don’t fire; let her come.”’ But that 
onward rush was more than untried nerves 
could stand, and, while she was still more than 
one hundred yards away, fire was opened on her 
first by his companion and then by the fright- 
ened and demoralized Somali gun-bearer. 
Maddened, but not scratched by the bullets, 
the lioness covered the remaining distance 
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OF THE LION 


at an awful pace. Ten yards off, not another 
inch, a shot, full between the eyes, from the 
man sea/ed on the ant-heap, averted a tragedy. 

It is madness to shoot at a really charg- 
ing lion at any distance such as that at 
which this man and his gun-bearer shot; 
for, be it always remembered, shooting and 
missing demoralizes all hands. Nineteen 
times out of twenty a lion comes slowly. As 
you watch him from a distance, it seems very 
slowly at first. The man in his front may 
not be able to gauge his pace so accurately. 
Gradually he quickens and, crouching, may 
make the last few yards very fast indeed. 
He sometimes stands for a moment before 
finally closing. The Masai, who still spear 
many lions, and in the old days killed many 
more than they do now, told me positively 
that, when their warriors were charged by a 
lion, they always stood stock still. To move 
meant death, to stand quite immovable meant 
that, before closing, the lion, if unwounded, 
would stand, too. Then came the spears- 
man’s one chance. The stories you hear 
of lions charging when unwounded, and from 
a distance, are generally like the same sort 
of story told about rhino or elephant. Con- 
fused by the shooting, the beast rushes away 
and may come your way; or, again, he will 
run up to have a nearer look. A missionary 
I know was in this way “charged,” as many 
would call it, by three lions —a male and two 
females. He had two cartridges only and an 
unreliable .303 carbine. The lion ran up to 
within twelve yards, he thought it, and, on 
his standing firm, growled and ran back to the 
lionesses. “Then a lioness would go through 
the same. most trying performance. He 
standing “still, she, too, retired. This hap- 
pened no‘less than four times. At last the lion 
came so close that the missionary, feeling 
that this time he was coming in, fired and shot 
away one of his large front teeth. The shock 
knocked him down. He got up slowly and 
growling his displeasure at such treatment, 
they all three went off slowly together. The 
good man took another road. A few days 
later the Kikuyea killed the lion and brought 
in the skull. Strange to say, though the great 
tusks were scattered, the jawbone was not 
broken. 

[This article will be followed by three others 
by Dr. Rainsford, “Hunting Elephants and 
Riding Lions,” “Elephants,” and “Mission- 
aries.”’—'THE EDITORS. | 
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THE PATHFINDERS WHO PRECEDED THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 








THE RAILROAD FIGHT FOR THE 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


TURNING THE STREAMS OF WHEAT FOR EUROPE BACKWARD TO THE PACIFIC — 
THE SUEZ, PANAMA, AND GULF ROUTES —THE NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 


BY 


AGNES C, LAUT 


HE Canadian Northwest is ceasing to 

be a frontier country. The Canadian 

frontier that can be cultivated is being 

settled, and settled rapidly, and many of the 

settlers are Americans. They raised more 

grain last summer than the railroads could 

comfortably haul. There are sixteen new 

railroads chartered by the Dominion Govern- 

ment. Forty-three new grain-elevators are 
being built in the Province of Alberta. 

These grain raisers of the new Northwest 
— Americans, Scotch, Irish, and English — 
have issued a declaration of independence 
that marks a new era not only in Canada but 
in our own Northwest as well; for there is 
nothing but an invisible line between the 
progressive Anglo-Saxons of Alberta and 
those of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Washing- 


ton, etc., and those on both sides of that line 
want the restrictions removed which that line 
imposes. 

The Canadian Northwest is one of the 
great sources of the world’s wheat supply. 
How that wheat shall reach Europe is a 
question of continental dimensions. ‘Tradi- 
tion said to the farmers and grain handlers 
of this grain country: 

“You shall ship your grain to Europe as 
your fathers shipped it, through the Great 
Lakes and the ports of the Atlantic. That is 
the law.” 

But these people of the West know that 
capital, law, and government are servants in 
the house, not masters, and they said: 

_ “We shall ship the way we please, which is 
the way of the smallest cost. And the cost 
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LAYING RAILS ACROSS CANADA 











from our fields to Liverpool through Mon- 
treal is fifty-four cents a hundred pounds, 
and through Vancouver and the Sucz it is forty- 
five cents. Our grain will go through Suez.” 


If it can be made cheaper to send it by 
New Orleans, it will go that way. In the 
future, if it be cheaper to haul it to Vancouver 
and send it via the Panama Canal to Liver- 
pool, by Panama it will go. That is the 
wonder of the West to-day. For the first 
time in the history of this continent, the 
streams from the fields of the grain belt are 
turned backward in their course. Never in 
the history of any railroad has export grain 
for Liverpool been carried from East to 
West across the Rocky Mountains. Side by 
side with this new declaration of independence 
from the traditions of the railroad world lies 
a determination to wipe out the international 
boundary line so far as traffic is concerned. 
These men of the Northwest are not partisans. 
They are men at work, with no time to waste 
on sentimental politics. They see the work 
at Panama as clearly as they see the work 
on the grades of the Canadian Pacific. They 
measure both in terms of their own profits. 
Their commerical bodies ask questions such 
as these: 

“What good can this new canal do us? 
Can we ship grain through this canal cheaper 
than through the Suez? How best can we 
reach this waterway when it is done?” They 




















A TRACK-LAYING MACHINE ON THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


When the mountain divisions are finished, it will be the second transcontinental railroad in Canada 
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speak of these things quite regardless of 
the fact that four new Canadian railroad 
lines are being pushed through to _ bid 
for the traffic that its makers are so calmly 
planning to divert into the lines of least 
resistance. 

In all, there are sixteen new railroads char- 
tered to tap the Canadian wheat belt and 
bring traffic down to the railroad lines. that 
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NEW ROAD AT MELVILLE 

will feed the Panama Canal —or that may, 
if the tide turns swiftly in that direction, feed 
the north and south lines of the great American 
systems that will ship through the Gulf of 
Mexico. One of the Canadian roads is about 
to be built. Its bonds are to be guaranteed 
by the Province of Alberta. That fact alone 
is eloquent of the attitude of the people. No 
railroad, no combination of railroads, will 











THE BRIDGE AT WESTFORT, ON THE SUPERIOR EXTENSION 

















ever do to these new provinces what the old 
Southern Pacific did to California. 

This road is to run from Fort McMurray 
to the boundary line. I do not know that 
it will ever feed grain to the Panama route — 
for none may guess the future vagaries of 
railroad traffic streams —but, at the worst, 
it taps a region of strange potentialities, a 
second Russia, settled to-day by 2,000 white 
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has been on fire, and petroleum is one of the 
lasting traditions of the country. The land 
lies untouched, waiting for the hand of 
another Drake to drill the well, and another 
Rockefeller to prove it. 

The opening of many new avenues for the 
tremendously increasing traffic is going to 
have somewhat the same effect on the country 
as a new system of drainage, though traffic, 











KICKING HORSE PASS, ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


To meet the competition of the low grade of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the older road is building two tunnels, which 
together are a mile long and which reduced the grade in this pass by half 


men who rule 70,000 Indians. To-morrow, 
I should not care to guess what the land may 
be. It has asphalt concessions big enough 
to supply the world’s demands for time un- 
counted. Its minerals have barely been pros- 
pected, not developed at all. With my own 
eyes I saw, in that country, a lump of copper 
almost as big as a man’s fist that assayed 
almost pure. An Indian had brought it in 
from some ledge in the hills. For more than 
a hundred years a huge tar-bed in the north 


like water, finds its own level, which is along 
the path of least resistance. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific plans to have its trains running from 
ocean to ocean by 1g11. When this route 
is opened, it will be 1,500 miles shorter from 
Yokohama to Liverpool by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific than by New York and Vancouver 
routes. The closing of navigation in Eastern 
Canada ties up a large proportion of the 
year’s crop in elevators for the winter. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific plans to feed out this 




















PRINCE RUPERT, THE WESTERN TERMINAL OF THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


Which the railroad hopes to make a rival of Seattle and Vancouver 
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winter-stored wheat by way of Prince Rupert 
on the west coast, through the Panama 
Canal, to Liverpool. 

In doing this, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
will have advantage of grade. Its grade 
through the Rockies is the lowest in America. 
Compare its grade of twenty-one to twenty- 
six feet to the mile (the mountain section is 
not yet built, but these are the highest esti- 
mates) to the Union Pacific’s too and more, 
the Great Northern’s 116, tke Northern 
Pacific’s 116, the Canadian Pacific’s 200 and 


and there is not a derailment —there is a 
comet; and you will find the débris buried a 
hundred or a thousand feet, as the case may 
be, in the valley below, where there is no 
wreckage to be gathered—there is only 
kindling wood; and the telegraph lines in 
those mountain sections tell no tales; for not 
a single bad accident has yet happened to the 
passenger trains. It is the heavy freighter 
that comes to grief. 

In its grade the Grand Trunk Pacific has 
unique advantage. But against that advan- 














A SETTLER AND ALL HIS BELONGINGS COMING INTO THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


more! What does the comparison mean? 
It means that the trains on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific will go through the mountains with 
almost the same motive power that carries 
them across the prairies. While the trains on 
the Canadian Pacific and the American lines 
are split up and run as “double-headers” 
over the mountain division. If you want 
to get a vivid idea of what this means, get the 
old section hands, stationed at every mile to 
flag the trains on those steep stretches, to tell 
you about the heavy freighters making those 
high grades in winter when the rails are iced. 
Let a coupling go wrong or a steel rod snap, 


tage is a point to be remembered, though I 
shall be criticized for’stating it. The Western 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific is Prince 
Rupert, up opposite Queen Charlotte Islands 
on Kaien Island, some miles from old Port 
Simpson. It is a magnificent harbor, shel- 
tered, shoalless, spacious; and there are 
2,000 people on the ground, most of them 
American investors who have been many 
months in tents and shacks and match-box 
hotels, waiting for May, 1gog, the date of the 
sale of the lots for the town site. Without 
doubt, Prince Rupert will be a great forward- 
ing point for freight; but there is one point 
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that investors ought to keep in mind. Last 
year it rained thirteen feet of water at Prince 
Rupert. The press published the rain record 
as thirteen inches. You ask someone who 
has lived for a year at Prince Rupert whether 
that thirteen should be inches or feet — and 
think twice before buying suburban lots at boom 
prices. Wharf fronts and business sites are 
another matter. There will always be freight 
moving at Prince Rupert; but I doubt if it will 
have a San Francisco suburban population. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway is meeting 


in a spiral tunnel inside Mount Ogden. The 
effect will be exactly like a corkscrew trail up 
the inside of a hill. The road simply 
goes through under the old steep climb; and 
it does this inside the two big mountains. 
One tunnel is 2,800 feet, the other 3,200 feet, 
and the cost will be a million and a quarter 
dollars. The result will be that two engines 
can take a bigger load over the mountain 
than four engines now haul. The new grade 
will be in use in 1909. 

The third great trunk line of the West is 
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the reduced grade of its rival by a cut of 
nearly half in its mountain grade; and the 
work is one of the most significant pieces of 
engineering in America. Between Hector and 
Field is the culmination of a 5,000-foot climb 
from sea-level. I think the rise in three and 
a half miles is close on 760 feet, the total 
climb being for a distance of eight miles. To 
avoid this climb, the engineers are driving 
two spiral tunnels, the line coiling round on 
itself in a switchback circle, first inside Mount 
Stephen, then across Kicking Horse Cafion 
just opposite the Yoho Valley, coiling again 


A NEW TOWN 





THE WHEAT COUNTRY 


IN 


the Canadian Northern, which is not yet a 
transcontinental road, as it has not announced 
a right of way across the Rockies to the Pacific. 
Charters are held by the road, which might 
take it over the Rockies and down the Fraser 
Cafion; but anyone who knows that cafion, 
outside the room of a lobbyist, will not be 
seriously interested in rumors of a long haul 
down it. There is a curious human-nature 
story behind this road, altogether apart from 
the meteoric careers of the two daring pro- 
moters, Messrs. MacKenzie and Mann, who 
financed it, Before the Grand Trunk Pacific 
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A SETTLER’S CLAIM IN THE FREE LAND REGION 




















A STEAM PLOW COVERING 40 ACRES OF VIRGIN PRAIRIE A DAY 











A BRITISH COLUMBIA FRUIT ORCHARD. LAND WORTH $100 AN ACRE 
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came into existence as a transcontinental 
route, the Canadian Northern was; especially 
Messrs. MacKenzie and Mann were. They 
were buying up old charters with land subsi- 
dies attached, building up a system of links 
and gaps that might easily have become a 
transcontinental line. It was the expectation 
of many people that the MacKenzie-Mann 
road would be taken over by the government 
as the second great trunk line. Mr. Blair, 
the Minister of Railways in the Laurier 
Government, had protested against the con- 
tract for government construction of half 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, which he thought 
would bankrupt Canada. Messrs. Mac- 
Kenzie and Mann now entered the political 
field by buying the most powerful organ in 
French Canada —La Presse —at a _ cost, 
their former manager told me, of $300,000. 

It was here the serio-comic play of human 
nature came in. The French Canadian not 
only loves Laurier; he worships him. Mr. 
Blair was to lead the attack on the Laurier 
Government over the Grand Trunk agreement, 
and La Presse, right in the centre of Laurier’s 
strength, Quebec Province, was to fire the first 
gun. At the last minute, when the article 
had been set up in type, a loyal follower of 
Laurier, an editor of the staff, went down 
to the basement after it. That type was never 
inked. It was never printed. It was not even 
pied. At the last second, it was chopped 
to pieces by Laurier’s friend; and Mr. Blair’s 
open attack failed to come off. That is how, 
perhaps, the Canadian Northern is not the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The road itself is one of the most brilliant 
pieces of financing ever accomplished in 
Canada; yet, as a transcontinental, it is an 
accident. It runs over the richest farm 
lands in the West. Yet the roadbed is — to 
put it mildly —a joke! Its debentures have 
been taken up eagerly in England and, to a 
large extent, in New York. Yet the proceeds 
from those debentures have not gone into 
the roadbed. They have gone to expansion. 
In this way, nearly three thousand miles have 
been operated. The road takes in, from 
passenger, freight, and express traffic, nearly 
$10,000,000 a year. Yet I have the word 
of a former superintendent that, when a 
representative of the New York bondholders 
was sent on a tour of inspection, he was in- 
structed to keep that representative busy 
looking the other way when the train came 


to rotting ties and unballasted bed, which he 
had not been given sufficient funds to repair: 
Canadian Northern trains have come in with 
the Pullman steps ripped off both sides — 
which tells its own tale of the roadbed. Yet 
this road has not asked a provincial govern- 
ment for a dollar of interest on guaranteed 
bonds. 

The Canadian Northern possesses one of 
the dozen or more charters for a line to Hudson 
Bay. ‘The shortness of this route to Europe 
via Fort Churchill for wheat from both the 
Canadian and the American fields, even as far 
south as California, is made much of by its 
friends. The Dominion Government has re- 
produced a map showing this in its pamphlet 
about the route. All the lines to Churchill 
are shorter by nearly half than the lines to 
New York and Montreal. But the crux of 
the matter is not the shortness of the route. 
It is the difficulty of the Straits. Enemies 
to the route —and they are not few — point 
out that the Straits, a distance of 450 miles, 
are open only four and five months; that navi- 
gation would close before the season’s crop 
could be shipped; that, while the haul would 
be shorter and cheaper than by Montreal or 
New York or New Orleans, the dangers 
would be such that no underwriters would 
stand for the risk. Friends of the route 
answer that, when the Straits are charted and 
lighted, they will be safe; that, as to the close 
of navigation, the same argument holds good 
of Montreal, and that a system of elevators at 
Churchill could supply storage for products 
in transit. 

What is all this great railroad fight for? 
Within the last five years, cities and towns 
have been blooming in the wilderness after 
a night’s growth; but it is a bit of a surprise 
to find that town lots have already been sold 
by the government for a western terminal 
on the Hudson Bay road at the Pas Mission, 
on Saskatchewan River, and that Prince 
Rupert is already laid out to rival Seattle or 
San Francisco. In fact, unless you go past 
the swamp country north of the Saskatchewan 
into the region of the great game preserve, 
there is no more frontier left in Canada. 

You take an official map of the Canadian 
Northwest and you read the legend “rolling, 
open farm land” as far north as Mackenzie 
River. Then you take a pencil and, de- 
ducting the great fresh-water lakes of the 
region, you figure out a staggeringly stupen- 
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THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS OF CANADA IN 1899 


dous area of farm land occupied from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific Coast by less than a 
million and a half people, figuring the census 
of each province at the very top notch of 
possible latest population. The government 
estimate of 171,000,000 acres of good, arable, 
free, prairie land —land for a million farmers 
—seems absurdly low; but, even with this 
tissue-paper estimate, with immigration at 
its present rate —more than a quarter of a 
million a year —that amount of land would 
not last long. 

But Canada has not that area of free arable 
land. These calculations are based solely 
on calculation by degrees of latitude and 
isothermal lines of frost limits. The isother- 
mal lines are all right, but the land is not. 
Begin at the eastern end of Saskatchewan 
River, a little east of Prince Albert, and run 
a line seventy miles north of the river west- 


ward, swerving up to take in Athabasca, 
then up the Peace and across Nechaco Valley, 
in British Columbia, to the Coast. Between 
that line and the national boundary, you have 
your area of arable land. Beyond that line 
are swamp, muskeg, lakes, rock ridges. The 
climate is all right for the four or five months 
of “not-winter” up there. The sunny, night- 
less, cloudless days will force the growth of 
wheat in time to escape early frost; but wheat 
does not grow on rock and muskeg; and the 
good land north of that line is only in patches 
and pockets and freaks. 

And all the land between that line and the 
boundary is not good. British Columbia is 
one and a half times bigger than Germany, 
capable of supporting a population of forty 
million with her fruit and fisheries and lumber 
and mines and ranches and farms; but British 
Columbia is three-quarters on the perpendic- 
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THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS OF CANADA IN 1909 
The broken lines show the Grand Trunk Pacific which is under construction 
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ular. Six years ago, you could get the very 
best quality of virgin lands in British Columbia 
within driving distance of a railroad. To-day, 
you cannot get free lands of first quality 
in British Columbia within two weeks’ drive 
of a railroad. You cannot get good arable 
lands in British Columbia, within reason- 
able distance of a market, under twenty-five 
dollars an acre. Up in the Nechaco, down 
in the Nicola ranch country, in the fruit regions 
of the Kootenays and Okanogon, the best 
land has all been picked out, and is held at 


patches interspersed by rock and sand belts. 
In the ranch country, all the land has been 
homesteaded or is held by big companies. 
To buy it, you must pay not less than ten 
dollars an acre and as high as fifteen dollars 
for good locations, even thirty dollars or forty 
dollars near a market. In the middle belt, 
along Saskatchewan River, all the land near 
railroad or town has been taken and is held 
at prices ranging from ten dollars to thirty 
dollars an acre. One hundred miles east of 
Edmonton there is still land of the first quality 
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THE POSSIBLE ROUTES OF CANADIAN WHEAT TO LIVERPOOL 
The monopoly of the old route via Montreal is threatened by the route from the Pacific coast through the 
Suez, and the route down the Mississippi and out through New Orleans. In the future, wheat may go out by Fort 
Churchill and Hudson Bay, or through the Panama Canal. 


values ranging from the thirties to the hun- 
dreds; and these values are in the farthest 
west of the provinces, in an area one and a 
half times larger than Germany. 

Come over the mountains into Alberta — 
a second Germany in size, with a population 
of less than half a million. There are three 
belts of land here —the ranch country of the 
south which is being turned into irrigated 
farms; the park country, part prairie, part 
wood, north and south of the Saskatchewan; 
the wild country of Athabasca and Peace 
River, where the arable land exists only in 


open for homesteading. This is _ solely 
owing to the fact that railroads have not yet 
invaded this region; and the big companies 
discourage settlers going far afield. Yet odd 
settlements dot this region for fifty miles north 
of the river. If you buy here from settlers 
who have proved up, or from the big com- 
panies, you have to pay from eight to ten 
dollars an acre. Once the railroads tap this 
region, there will be no more free land in 
this part of Alberta. 

In the Province of Saskatchewan, the size 
of France, the conditions are just the reverse 
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of those in Alberta, the rich farm land lying 
in the south belt, the high sandy land along 
the north river. In the south belt of Sas- 
katchewan, all the good land has already 
been culled out and is held at from ten 
to thirty dollars an acre. In the north belt, 
there is plenty of land still available, but 
much of it is wooded, much sandy; and, 
seventy miles east of Prince Albert, all is 
swampy and sandy. The land at the Elbow 
ranges all the way from fifteen to thirty 
dollars an acre. 

Under the new boundaries, Manitoba ex- 
tends north as far as 60 degrees and east as 
far as Hudson Bay, an area equal to the State 
of Texas; but this new northern half of Mani- 
toba is not a farming country. It is a country 
of rock and lakes and mines and lumber. 
Of the old part of Manitoba, there is very 
little good free land left, except in the Dauphin 
Country, in the region between Lakes Mani- 
toba and Winnipeg, which is wooded, and 
east of Lake Winnipeg, which is apt to merge 
off into rock and swamp. For vacant inferior 
land in Manitoba, covered with scrub wood 
and light soil, you must pay from five to ten 
dollars an acre. Good land in Manitoba costs 
all the way from fifteen to fifty dollars, ac- 
cording to location. 

The amount of good land that is free has 
shrunk to a mere fraction of those tissue- 
paper calculations. That does not mean 
that you cannot buy plenty of land. You 
can always buy land, but ten years will see 
the end of free land. The effect on values 
need not be given. That has been demon- 
strated in the Western states, where semi- 
arid lands range from fourteen to thirty 
dollars an acre, and good wheat land from 
fifty to one hundred dollars. 

But yesterday, the entire West was a pas- 
ture field for buffalo. To-day, it is criss- 
crossed by the railroad —three trunk lines 
east and west, two trunk lines north and south, 
and branch lines innumerable, wherever traffic 
lures; for, while settlement follows the trunk 
lines, the branch lines follow settlement. 
While land subsidies belonging to old charters 
are still granted to promoters of new roads, 
charters granted to-day in Canada no longer 
have land subsidies; but provincial govern- 
ments have guaranteed, and are still guaran- 
teeing, interest on bonds for new roads with 
reckless largesse. ‘The English bond market 


is beginning to show signs of indigestion. 
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Does the wheat country justify so much 
railroad construction ? 

That question is best answered by going 
back to the land area. Take the estimate 
of 171,000,000 acres. Deduct 50,000,000 as 
of very inferior grade. There is still 120,000,- 
ooo acres of good land, only 10,000,000 acres 
of which is occupied, 60 per cent. by farms 
and 4o per cent. by ranches. Ultimately, 
every acre of the remaining will be taken. 
In 1907, a crop from 6,000,000 acres taxed 
the present roads so that the companies did 
not have cars and engines to haul coal to the 
prairies before the winter set in. A crop 
from 100,000,000 acres will supply many 
more trunk and branch lines than have been 
planned. There need be no fear of too many 
roads for -the traffic. With the traffic as it 
is now, none af the provincial governments 
have been called upon to pay the interest 
guaranteed on bonds. 

Men say that it is idle to guess the future 
of a country such as this, but one may at least 
do what one can to watch the steps of progress 
as they pass. I have traveled through this 
region of which I write, keeping in mind 
always the history of Kansas, of Colorado, 
of California — and I have seen what is going 
on. Most particularly, I have noted the 
spirit of the people. It is the spirit of a con- 
quering race. The men that rise to the top 
in these new provinces are picked men, the 
best and most daring of the pioneers from 
our own West, from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the old provinces. They believe 
in their new country and they believe in them- 
selves. The result of that combination may 
be the miracle of this century. Men still 
living remember when Pennsylvania was a 
farming state. ‘There are wise business men 
in Canada who believe that Athabasca, within 
fifty years, will be one of the centres of the 
manufacturing world. 

It is a country and a people well worth 
fighting for, not only by the Canadian roads, 
but for our own. And as Governor Johnson 
of Minnesota has said : 

“At some moment a great leader will arise 
in the northwest. He will thunder at the doors 
of Congress, voicing the demands of this fertile 
empire, so absurdly bisected by an artificial 
boundary, that at least all the commercial 
obstacles must be overthrown. A way will be 
found to tear down those medizval obstructions 
in the natural channels of trade.” 
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THE CURE FOR TWO MILLION SICK 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HOOKWORM DISEASE BY DR. C. W. STILES —ITS CURE WILL 
RESTORE A WHOLE CLASS OF PEOPLE TO HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


> 


BY 


FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN 


HERE exists in the Southern states a 

class of people which, although 

dating back many decades and 

springing from pure Anglo-Saxon stock, is 
utterly miserable and inefficient. 

The men of this class are known variously 
as “crackers,” ‘‘sand-hillers,”’ ‘‘ barrenites,”’ 
or ‘“‘pine-landers.” They do not, as a rule, 
own their own farms, but rent or squat upon 
the barren lands of the sand-hills and pine 
woods. Their leading characteristic is an 
alleged deep-seated aversion to work. They 
are generally devoid of ambition and enter- 
prise. Many of them are illiterate and 
apparently incapable of acquiring knowledge. 
An excessive use of bad whisky, patent 
medicines, and tobacco is common among 
them, and not only the men but many of 
the women and children smoke and chew 
tobacco and “dip snuff.”” Among them are 
found those wretched beings — long a puzzle 
to science — the ‘‘dirt-eaters.” 

In appearance these people are usually 
most unprepossessing. Their skin is yellow, 
wrinkled, and waxy; their hair, dry and lustre- 
less; their eyes, without color or sparkle; 
their expression, dull, stupid, and intensely 
melancholy. Besides an extreme emaciation, 
they often manifest a peculiar dropsical 
condition of face, abdomen, and extremities 
—a fact which, in some localities, gives 
them the name of “shad-bellies.” 

In addition to these traits, they exhibit, in 
greater or less degree, certain pathological 
conditions, the most conspicuous of which 
is a profound anemia, complicated with a 
variety of heart, stomach, and bowel disturb- 
ances. Very frequently the children are under- 
sized and under-developed, boys and girls of 
twelve or fourteen being frequently no better 
grown than other children of six or eight, 
while young men and women of eighteen to 
twenty-two are often mistaken for boys and 


girls of twelve to sixteen. Despite their 
reputation for large families, sterility is any- 
thing but rare. 

The people themselves have never had any 
clear idea as to what was the matter with 
them. In some districts the incapacitation 
from which they suffer is referred to as “the 
lazy sickness,” in others as “the big lazy,” 
in others as malaria. As a rule, however, 
each victim describes his affliction by the 
name of the symptom that troubles him most, 
each symptom being regarded as a separate 
disease. Thus, one man will say that he has 
“the bloat,’’ another that he has ‘‘stomach 
trouble,” and a third that he ‘“‘feels tired all 
the time.” A part of the pittance they earn 
is spent for patent medicines, composed largely 
of alcohol, which make them “ feel good” for 
a time after each dose, but which, since it 
frequently leads to alcoholism thus greatly 
aggravates their condition. 

A considerable proportion of the children 
of this class die in infancy or early childhood, 
and there is a heavy death-rate among the 
mothers. Both children and adults are 
peculiarly subject to various diseases, but 
particularly to tuberculosis, typhoid, and 
pneumonia — the recorded death-rate from 
tuberculosis being at least twice as high among 
them as among their more prosperous neighbors. 

Despite the fact that the traits mentioned 
have characterized these people as far back 
as anybody can remember, nobody, not even 
their physicians, had, until quite recently, 
any idea of attributing their condition to 
anything but lack of character and general 
worthlessness — unless, possibly, the climate 
might have something to do with it. At the 
Pan-American Sanitary Congress of 1902, 
however, Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, Chief 
of the Division of Zodlogy of the United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
announced his discovery of a human parasite, 
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new to America, called the hookworm. To 
this insignificant organism, hardly half an 
inch long and no bigger round than an ordi- 
nary hairpin, he attributed the “laziness” 
of these poor people of the South. 

The next morning the public learned, 
through a New York newspaper, that “the 
germ of laziness” had been discovered. The 
phrase laid instant hold upon the popular 
fancy. Other newspapers, then magazines, 
took it up. It was bandied back and forth 
in conversation. Altogether, it was the sea- 
son’s most popular joke. 

But to Dr. Stiles the matter was no joke. 
Fresh as he was from the Southern tour of 
research that had resulted in his discovery, 
he carried constantly before his eyes a vision 
of the gaunt, hollow-eyed people of the sandy 
barrens and pine woods. The picture was 
anything but humorous. On the contrary, 
it showed him wrecks of men struggling, 
despite an overwhelming physical weakness, 
to wrest a livelihood for their families out of 
the soil; emaciated mothers holding pitiful 
wisps of babies to their shrunken breasts; 
boys and girls with the bodies of little 
children and the faces of wizened old dwarfs; 
and hundreds of children’s graves. 

For nearly three months he had studied 
these people under every condition. Starting 
from Washington and traveling down through 
the South to Florida, he had visited them in 
their homes; examined them in hospitals and 
asylums; and watched them at work on their 
farms, on plantations, and in cotton-mills. 
And, as he observed them, the conviction 
was borne in upon him that, during all these 
years, they had been staggering under a 
gigantic wrong. 

He began to see that these people — the 
“lazy,” “worthless,” and “ good-for-nothing” 
—had for generations been carrying on a 
truly heroic struggle against an enemy that 
must have conquered a race of athletes. 
This enemy was the hookworm. To this in- 
sidious foe he was able to trace most of the 
traits that exposed the sufferers from the dis- 
ease to the scorn and aversion of their neigh- 
bors. Their slothfulness and stupidity were 
due to the fact that the life-giving fluid which 
alone could give working power to their hands 
or brains was being drained from them night 
and day by this small but deadly organism, 
now known to science as Necator Americanus, 
which means “the American murderer.” 
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“Dirt-eating,” alcoholism, ‘snuff-dipping,” 
incessant tobacco-chewing — together with 
many other common perversions of appetite, 
such as resin-chewing, coffee-chewing, and a 
morbid craving for pickles and lemons — 
had their origin in derangement of the diges- 
tive tract caused by hookworms. ‘The people’s 
appearance, the under-development of their 
children, the “miseries,” great and small, 
from which they all suffered in greater or 
less degree, were attributable to the same 
fundamental cause. 

The wrong had gone on, growing bigger 
and bigger, from year to year—as wrongs 
do — because, up to the time Dr. Stiles 
made his final identification of the hookworm 
as the cause of the condition of the poor 
whites, the parasite was a stranger to the 
medical records of this country, despite the 
fact that a somewhat similar parasite had 
long been known to the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the Old World. At first, 
even Dr Stiles did not connect his discovery 
of the hookworm in America with the condi- 
tion of the poor whites, although he expected 
to find the disease caused by the parasite 
mostly confined to the Southern states. It 
was only when he made his trip into the 
South to look for specimen cases, in the 
fall of 1902, that the significance of his dis- 
covery burst upon him. 

Previous to 1902, it had been a part of 
Dr. Stiles’s official duty to study parasites 
infecting animals. The finding of hook- 
worms in sheep and dogs led him to think 
that these parasites—so common to both 
human beings and animals in the Old World 
— must occur among people, as well as dogs 
and sheep, in the southern latitudes of the 
United States. 

The first time he gave expression to this 
belief — which was in a lecture delivered 
as far back as 1896, before a leading medical 
school — the distinguished physicians of which 
his audience was composed refused to con- 
sider it seriously. Some laughed at him 
and others took him to task for having so 
little faith in the clinic experts of his country 
as to believe them capable of overlooking a 
matter of such importance. 

But Dr. Stiles was not to be silenced. Year 
after year, in his lectures to medical students, 
he asserted that some day someone would 
discover that people in the Southern states 
were suffering from hookworm disease. 
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And, before long, evidence in support of his 
theory began to come in. In _ 1Igoo, one 
of Dr. Stiles’s students, Dr. Bailey K. 
Ashford, who had been ordered to Porto 
Rico at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, found among the natives a few speci- 
mens of what he believed to be the enemy 
that Dr. Stiles had been talking about for 
so long. And, sure enough, Dr. Stiles later 
recognized them as hookworms. During the 
year following, several physicians at different 
points in the South submitted to Dr. Stiles, 
for identification, specimens of a human 
parasite which they declared to be new to 
them. These, also, were hookworms. And 
the next year, Dr. Allen J. Smith, now of the 
University of Pennsylvania, but then of the 
University of Texas, asked Dr. Stiles to 
identify a strange new parasite with which 
six of his medical students had been infected 
— hookworms again. 

Here was proof that hookworm disease 
existed in the Southern states. Then the 
question arose, Was it prevalent enough to 
be of medical and national importance? Dr. 
Stiles applied for, and obtained, a commission 
to go and find out. 

Having in mind the fact that in the Old 
World the disease was most common among 
persons working in damp earth — for which 
reason it is known colloquially as ‘brick- 
maker’s anemia,” ‘‘miner’s anemia,” “tunnel 
disease,” etc. —he first turned his attention 
to the brickmakers and miners of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. Among these people he 
found evidence of the disease, but nothing 
to demonstrate that it was of wide prevalence. 

One night, after a disheartening day spent 
in vainly trying to make scientific diagnosis 
among people, mostly Negroes, who regarded 
him as a “voodoo doctor” and who finally 
warned him away from the place, he returned 
to his hotel profoundly discouraged. 

Could it be, he asked himself, that he had 
been mistaken in his theory, after all? 

He lay awake nearly all night reviewing 
all he knew about hookworm disease. Sud- 
denly he turned up this apparently insignificant 
fact —nearly all the infected animals he had 
examined had come from a country with a 
sandy soil! This was the clue he had been 
looking for. The next morning, with one of 
the local physicians, he started for the sandhills. 

They stopped at the first farm they came 
to, and, going into the house, entered into 
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conversation with the proprietor — a wretched 
being, who looked more dead than alive. 

About the men, as they talked, gathered a 
crowd of half-starved, half-naked children 
for whom the farmer apologized feebly, 
saying that, as he made only about $15 a 
month he had to “feed the kids one year 
and clothe ’em the next.’’ Besides, he went 
on, as he and all the children were afflicted 
with “pernicious malaria” he had to spend 
from five to seven dollars every month for 
medicine. One of the boys, he said, was 
suspected of being a “‘dirt-eater.”’ 

On learning that his visitors were physicians, 
the man consented with alacrity to an ex- 
amination of the whole family. Every one, 
from the father to the year-old baby, was 
found to be suffering from hookworm disease. 

Having told the man to quit patent medi- 
cines and use a few cents of Epsom salts and 
thymol under directions given him, Dr. Stiles 
drove on to a plantation upon which were 
employed sixty laborers of the poor white 
class. With the permission of the overseer, 
Dr. Stiles examined twenty of them, finding 
hookworm infection in every one. The over- 
seer then remarked that there was no use in 
examining the others, as they were all in the 
same condition. 

From this plantation he drove to several 
other farms, then to the local schoolhouse, 
where a glance sufficed to show that at least 
twelve out of the twenty-five pupils were 
infected. 

“That was enough,” says Dr. Stiles. “I 
returned to my hotel in the most excited state 
of mind, and for three days I could hardly 
eat or sleep.” 

And no wonder. He had not only proved 
his theory, but he had stumbled upon the 
root of the trouble with a class which has long 
been a drag and a burden upon the growth 
of the South. 

From the point where the discovery was 
made, he traveled on down to Florida, examin- 
ing hundreds of hookworm sufferers and 
acquainting himself with every detail of the 
disease. Since then it has been proved that 
the ‘“‘foot-itch,” ‘“ground-itch,” or ‘“dew- 
itch,” so common to the poor whites, is due 
to the fact that in most cases hookworm 
infection takes place through the skin of the 
foot. The embryonic parasites swarming in 
the soil of the sandy barrens and pine woods, 
bore through the skins of the bare feet of the 
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inhabitants, and, circulating in the blood, finally 
make their way to the intestines. Here they 
attach themselves, by the mouths, to the mucous 
membrane and suck the blood of their victim, 
at the same time poisoning him with their 
waste products. Post-mortems have shown 
that they wound the intestinal wall not once 
but many times, as they move from one 
feeding point to another, thus producing 
hemorrhages from which the victim loses 
blood, in addition to what is taken from him 
directly by the parasite. In healing, these 
wounds produce scars which seriously inter- 
fere with intestinal action. 

The parasites deposit thousands of eggs 
which, since they require oxygen for their 
development, cannot mature within the human 
body. If, when passed from the body, they 
are exposed to sun or dry air, they soon die; 
but, if they find a lodgment in loose, warm, 
damp earth, in a drop of dew or in water that 
is not too cold, they quickly grow to the 
infecting stage. 

The loose, warm soil and the damp shade 
of the sandy pine-lands offer just the proper 
conditions for the development of hookworm 
eggs — providing eggs are put into it. And 
they are. Being too poor to afford luxuries, 
the people do not, as a rule, provide even so 
primitive an arrangement as the common 
privy for the reception of their body waste, 
but deposit it promiscuously — infected or 
not, and it is nearly always infected — wher- 
ever they happen to be. 

Furthermore, shoes being also in the nature 
of an extravagance in the warm climate, 
many of the people — young and old, male 
and female — go barefoot a large part of the 
time — and particularly during the very season 
when infection is most likely to take place. 
In the light of these facts, Dr. Stiles declares 
that the wonder is, not that so many people 
are infected, but that a single one escapes. 

And, in truth, there are few indeed among 
the poorer white farmers who do escape. In 
almost all the families examined by Dr. 
Stiles, most of the members showed symp- 
toms of the disease. On one farm in Florida 
he found a mother, father, and five children 
in an advanced stage, and fifteen children’s 
graves in the lot back of the house. When 


he inquired of the local physician what had 
killed these children, he received this reply: 

“T don’t know what you’d call it, but if 
you can tell me what is killing that girl there” 
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— pointing to a pitifully emaciated little mite, 
who was charged with being a “‘dirt-eater” 
—‘T’ll tell you what was the matter with 
the others.” 

Dr. Stiles estimated that about 68 per cent. 
of the farms were polluted, and that at least 
20 per cent. of the poorer white population 
of the South was suffering from hookworm 
disease. In some districts, he found that 
the proportion of victims rose as high as 
50 per cent. of the adults and 80 per cent. 
of the children. 

And here is a significant fact for the contem- 
plation of child labor committees. As early 
as 1903, Dr. Stiles declared that, as a result 
of the most painstaking examinations, he 
had been unable to escape the conclusion that 
the dwarfed stature and anemic condition 
of the cotton-mill children is due, not so 
much to the evils of mill work as to hookworm 
infection, contracted before going to the mill. 
Under present conditions, he says, mill labor, 
bad as is it, is distinctly preferable to farm 
work on polluted soil. He even goes so far 
as to assert that the condition of many of 
these children has improved after leaving 
the farm and going into the mill, and that 
the cotton-mills are the best friends the poor 
whites have. 

The public announcement of Dr. Stiles’s 
discovery was received, however, not only 
with ridicule but with abuse. In ascribing 
the condition of the shiftless class to disease 
rather than to defects of character, people in 
all sections seemed to think that Dr. Stiles 
was denying moral responsibility; while the 
peopie of the South took the matter as an 
assault upon Southern prosperity. Here and 
there, however, a dissenting voice was raised. 
In the midst of the turmoil, one of the leading 
Southern dailies printed an editorial which 
said: 


“We have known the poor whites for genera- 
tions, and no one has ever explained their condition 
satisfactorily. Here is aman who claims that he 
has found the cause of their worthlessness and_in- 
efficiency. Now, in all fairness, do not let us go 
off the handle as some of our esteemed contem- 
poraries have done, but let us hear him out. Per- 
haps he is a fool. Perhaps he is an Ananias. But, 
perhaps, he is neither. It is just possible that he 
knows what he is talking about. In justice to the 
poor whites, let us hear what he has to say.” 


But in the wake of the ridicule and abuse 
came corroboration of the discovery and 
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evidence of its importance. For, while clip- 
pings bureaus dumped upon Dr. Stiles 
columns of editorial humor and vituperation, 
letters from all over the South were bringing 
him appeals for help from people who had 
recognized their trouble in the descriptions 
of the disease. 

This was enough for Dr. Stiles. At once 
the most tragic and the most hopeful feature 
of the situation is that hookworm disease is 
one of the most easily curable of human 
maladies. By the use, under prescription, 
of fifteen to seventy-five cents worth of two of 
the cheapest and commonest drugs — Epsom 
salts and thymol —the worst cases can be 
disposed of absolutely and permanently in 
from one to ten weeks. Therefore, while 
literally hundreds of thousands of people 
were languishing in sickness and poverty, 
while children were dying, and while — last 
but not least —the whole great South was 
suffering for want of the knowledge that had 
come into his possession, Dr. Stiles could not 
be stopped by ridicule or abuse. He saw his 
work cut out for him and he plunged into it. 
Back to the South he went, and for one whole 
year he practically lived among the wretched 
victims of the disease. 

And a part of every year since then has 
been spent with them, with the result that 
hundreds of men and women whose lives had 
been a burden to themselves and others until 
Dr. Stiles got hold of them, have been restored 
to health, happiness, and working efficiency; 
while a host of little children have been 
relieved of a curse that would otherwise have 
blighted their whole lives. 

But Dr. Stiles has done more than cure 
people. He has opened the eyes of the 
nation to what is now admitted to be the 
principal check upon the agricultural and 
industrial development of the South. In a 
recent editorial on the subject, the Adlanta 
Constitution said: 

“The hookworm is not a bit spectacular: it 
does n’t get itself discussed in legislative halls or 
furiously debated in political campaigns. Modest 
and unassuming, it does not aspire to such dignity. 
It is satisfied simply with (1) lowering the working 
efficiency and the pleasure of living in something 
like two hundred thousand persons in Georgia and 
all other Southern states in proportion; with (2) 
amassing a death-rate higher than tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, or typhoid fever; with (3) stubbornly 
and quite effectually retarding the agricultural and 
industrial development of the section; with (4) 
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nullifying the benefit of thousands of dollars spent 
upon education; with (5) costing the South, in the 
course of a few decades, several hundred millions 
of dollars. More serious and closer at hand than 
the tariff; more costly, threatening, and tangible 
than the Negro problem; making the menace of 
the boll-weevil laughable in comparison — it is 
preeminently the problem of the South.” 


Through the efforts of Dr. Stiles — largely 
by means of lectures delivered during his 
vacations without pay and often at his own 
expense — the administrators of public health 
in the South have at last been stirred to action. 

To-day, there is not a board of health in 
the Southern states that is not doing something 
to combat the disease, but as yet none is doing 
enough. If the situation is to be met, a syste- 
matic campaign — of much the same character 
as that which is producing such excellent 
results in the war against tuberculosis — 
must be organized and vigorously prosecuted. 
Cases must be treated wherever detected, and 
information in regard to the treatment of the 
disease must be widely spread; but, while 
thousands of fresh infections are taking place 
daily, mere cures will not avail. The con- 
ditions which cause the disease must be 
attacked. 

This is largely a matter of education, and 
not only among the white people but among 
the Negroes as well; for the Negro is infected 
even more commonly than the white man, 
although he does not suffer so much from the 
infection. He is a greater soil polluter than 
the white although he escapes to some extent 
the consequences. The first essential is to 
impress the people with the necessity of mak- 
ing a sanitary disposition of all body waste; 
the second is to teach them the importance of 
wearing shoes; the third, to show them the 
advisability of spraying their lands with blazing 
oil or burning them over with straw; and the 
fourth, to instruct them in the method of 
curing the disease. 

To accomplish this, Dr. Stiles urges: (1) the 
establishment of an annual “public health 
week” in the schools, during which qualified 
persons shall instruct the children on all these 
points; (2) the utilization during vacations 
of medical students in Southern colleges to 
pass along the necessary information by means 
of a house to house canvass in the rural dis- 
tricts; (3) the employment of physicians and 
trained nurses to give popular lectures on the 
subject in town halls, churches, schoolhouses, 
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and mills; (4) the publication —both by the 
Federal Government and local health boards 
—of pamphlets treating of the disease; (5) 
the institution of means for giving free treat- 
ment and diagnosis; (6) the enactment of laws 
to give the legal authority for these measures. 

Through a systematic campaign along these 
lines, Dr. Stiles declares that hookworm 
disease can be stamped out of the South in 
twenty years. The cost, he estimates, will be 
at least $2,000,000 — $100,000 for each year. 

What the elimination of this curse will 
mean to the South is hardly calculable. It 
is said that the present loss to South Carolina 
alone amounts to $30,000,000 every year. In 
some other states, conditions are even worse. 
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Some of this leak is through institutional 
treatment and funeral expenses; but by far 
the larger part is through the loss of working 
power of the laboring classes. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent for 
the transportation of foreign labor while, 
within her own boundaries, the South has a 
native population large enough to do all her 
work — if only the child death-rate were re- 
duced and the adults were able to work. 
What the effect upon Southern industry, 
Southern agriculture, the whole life of the 
South, will be when this class, rising out of 
its age-long lethargy, begins to take an active 
hand in her affairs, the most vivid imagination 
can hardly exaggerate. 
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STORIES OF CHILD-DRUNKARDS AND THIEVES TRANSFORMED INTO USEFUL CITIZENS 
BY THE PROBATION SYSTEM — FAMILIES REFORMED THROUGH THEIR CHILDREN 


BY 
JESSIE M. KEYS 


(CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER OF COLUMBUS, OHIO) 


as I may, a few of the incidents that 

have come to my knowledge as Chief 
Probation Officer of Columbus, Ohio, from 
the simple standpoint of one who works in 
the field. I see the children as they come and 
go, visit them in their poor homes, reason 
with their parents, drunk and sober, coax 
the children from the factories when I can, 
xo with them to the courts, stand behind them 
as they listen to the sentence of the judge. 
The reader may supply the theories and reach 
his own conclusions. He will find in what 
follows, merely some of the facts to help him 
form a judgment. 

I remember very well a boy of sixteen who 
was brought before our juvenile court for 
stealing sixteen dollars from the pocket of a 
coat left hanging in a public hallway. The 
boy opened a savings-bank account for him- 
self with the money. That was one unusual 
feature of the case. The judge, instead of 
sending him to the reformatory, or dismissing 
him with a reprimand and a firmly fixed idea 
that the court was “easy,” put him on proba- 
tion for a year. 


I SHALL tell in the following pages, as well 





We went to his mother, and she awoke to 
her responsibility. We talked to the boy 
firmly, and found him willing to work. Finally, 
we found a position for him. In the first 
probation year, his earning capacity was 
$340. Since then, he has been an inspiration 
to us, a strong agent in this city for the growth 
of the power of law, and upon his name 
there rests no prison blemish. 

Not in every case is the work successful. 
Out of three boys bro zht in at one time for 
stealing bicycles, we lost one. All three 
were triflers, truants from school, and utterly 
irresponsible. Their parents were not poor, 
but they had neglected the boys. The court 
decided that, in the interest of the boys them- 
selves, it was better to prosecute them. They 
were placed on probation, with a suspended 
sentence of a term at the Boys’ Industrial 
School hanging over them. They had to 
report each week to the probation officer, 
and show their public-school records of con- 
duct. Two of these boys, within a year, 
graduated from the public school, and we 
secured good positions for them, one with 
a firm of slate roofers, and the other with a 
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manufacturing concern. That was two years 
ago, and these two boys have made good, 
sticking to their trades and growing up as 
useful young citizens. 

The third boy, whose parents could not 
be made to see their responsibility, repeated 
his offence and was sent to the Industrial 
School. Now, upon his return from that insti- 
tution, he is associating with the companions 
whom he met there, and he has confirmed bad 
habits. We take this to mean that what the 
boy really needed in the first place was proper 
parental care, which he naturally could not 
get in an industrial school. 

Sometimes it takes a lot of study to find 
out just what is the matter with these young 
criminals. J remember the case of a boy of 
thirteen who had a mania for pocket-knives. 
He was arrested at last for stealing half a 
dozen of them. The court placed him on 
probation until we could find out something 
about him. Investigation showed that his 
father and grandfather had been master 
mechanics, but since his father’s death his 
mother had been leading an irregular life, 
and had utterly neglected the boy. Left to 
himself, his hereditary instincts came to the 
surface, and since his mother refused to give 
him any assistance in gratifying his desire for 
mechanics, he undertook to gratify that desire 
in any way he could, even to the extent of 
stealing anything that seemed to offer an 
opening in that direction. Having found the 
cause, we set to work to eradicate it as well 
as we could. The mother was compelled to 
supply the money to educate the boy in a 
school where the education was mechanical. 
The court could not compel her to give up 
her irregular life, but it did compel her to 
supply the money needed for the development 
of the child. The experiment is still going 
on, and what its result may be is a matter of 
conjecture. 

This search for ultimate causes is not the 
least important part of the work of the juvenile 
court; undoubtedly the most frequent cause 
of the offences committed by children is paren- 
tal neglect, though very often it is parental 
vice and sometimes the two combined. I 
remember the case of a boy of fourteen who 
was brought into court for entering a freight- 
car. He could not see why he was arrested 
at all, for, as he said: 

“T did n’t get nuthin’, ’cos de cop come too 
soon!” 
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He was put on probation and we visited 
his mother. At first she would not let us in, 
but after a while she did, and she was visited 
constantly. On one occasion, I found her 
out behind the house knocking coal from a 
loaded car standing on the tracks. She 
declared that there was no harm in this because 
the company would not miss it, and she 
needed it. It took months to explain to her 
that there was any relation at all between her 
predilection for the company’s coal and the 
fact that her boy had turned out to be a thief. 
This boy was in rather a sad state — fairly in 
the early stages of consumption, pale, listless, 
and poorly nourished. I advised his mother 
that she should feed him better, keep the 
windows of his room open at night, take him 
out of the chain factory where he was working, 
and let him take a position that we were ready 
to get for him out in the open air. She 
listened with alarming calmness, but at the 
end of the little sermon she said: 

“Well, I think the county might be in 
better business than sending fussy old maids 
to tell me how to raise my children. Sure, I 
knows how to raise kids —I’ve buried five 
of them already.” 

She buried the sixth one later. 

Liquor is one of our worst enemies. A 
boy of twelve who was brought into our court 
in a terrible state of intoxication was saved 
only after hours of hard work by the physi- 
cians. Our study of the case showed us that 
the boy had been in the habit of drinking as 
much beer as he wanted ever since he was five 
years of age, and that of late he had been 
drinking whisky. His father ran a_bar- 
room and employed the boy in it. We could 
not punish the boy. But we saw that the 
father got a suspended sentence to the work- 
house, which taught him a little virtue. The 
boy went out on probation. He was visited 
every week by a probation officer, and by 
degrees he has overcome the habit and now 
goes steadily to school. His little testimonial 
is: 

“The Jubilee Court sure has done lots for 
me!” 

It may seem inconceivable to those who 
are not in touch with the truth about life in 
the big cities, but hardly a week passes in the 
life of any probation officer without the 
occurrence of these detestable cases of child- 
drunkenness. Another boy of twelve, whom 
I know well, was brought into court on the 
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rather general charge of being a stupid, in- 
corrigible, quarrelsome, and unmanageable 
boy in school. When we got down to the 
bottom of this case, we found that his parents 
were living apart —an all-too-frequent state 
of affairs; that the mother was an habitual 
drunkard, and that the boy’s stupidity was 
due to liquor. Even in the court, we found 
in his pocket a flask of whisky, and he stated 
to the judge that he simply could not stand 
going to school unless he had his drink before 
he went. We put him at outdoor work on a 
dairy farm, far removed from his mother’s 
influence. That was all we could do, and, 
as it turned out, all we needed to do. 

The saloon, however, has many another 
way of ruining the children, in addition to 
this direct terror of drink. A little Italian 
boy of eleven was brought in on general 
principles. Neither he nor his parents could 
speak English; he was kept out of school to 
sell lemons to saloons. He had a regular 
beat and made a lot of money for his family. 
It did not seem to matter to the parents that 
his constant contact with people in the saloon 
had ruined the boy; that he smoked cigarettes 
and was rapidly acquiring a taste for liquor. 

In this case, as in many others, the court 
assumed a double task —the saving of the 
boy and the education of his parents. We 
secured an interpreter and made bi-weekly 
visits to the home. If the boy did not appear 
regularly at school, the teacher notified us, 
and an officer went for him, took him by the 
hand, and led him along to school. He soon 
got tired of this, and went of his own accord. 
The family, in the meantime, learned to keep 
the house clean, and also learned their respon- 
sibility toward the younger members of the 
family, who now go regularly to school and 
are kept out of demoralizing situations. 

Of course, if one undertook to codify the 
causes that bring boys to court, liquor would 
probably account for but a very small per- 
centage. They come for all sorts of reasons. 
I remember a peculiar case in which a boy’s 
father came into the court with a bundle of 
the boy’s clothing under his arm and asked 
to have the boy sent to the Industrial School, 
because he would not go to school and was 
impudent to his mother. We persuaded him 


to take out a working permit for the boy and 
put him to work. This seemed satisfactory, 
but after a while his father came back, half- 
drunk, and again demanded that the boy be 
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sent to the reform school. I argued with him, 
pointing out that the boy had given up his 
bad habits, stayed at home at night, and was 
keeping better company. The father per- 
sisted; so finally I said that, if he wanted to 
be rid of the boy, I would, the next morning, 
legally adopt him, and take care of him 
myself, for he seemed to me to be a nice boy. 

Somehow that reached the spot, and the 
father decided that he would keep the boy a 
while rather than give him up entirely. So he 
took his son out of the tin-can factory, where 
he was working, and put him to work with a 
gardener, which is much better for him 
because his vision and hearing had been 
impaired by scarlet fever. 

A somewhat similar case brought an old 
German in a state of intense anger to report 
that his boy was “No goot at all.””’ We found 
no record of badness against the boy, but he 
hated to go home and, when he did, he simply 
sulked around the house. We found out that 
the boy was not the man’s own son, but of 
unknown parentage; that his foster-mother, 
a sensible woman, had died, and that the 
new foster-mother was deaf and dumb. The 
old combination of uncongenial work, un- 
comfortable home, dirty bed, poorly cooked 
meals, and general indifference were fast 
driving the boy into evil. The court took 
him out of this home, and placed him with a 
real family, with all that that means. 

We sent a boy around the world with the 
fleet; his letters during the journey were full 
of the enthusiasm of a happy, useful youth. 
When first he came to us, he was one of the 
most pronounced triflers I have ever met. 
His mother was dead and his stepfather kept 
a saloon and maintained a hearty hatred for 
the boy, which was perfectly mutual. He 
smoked cigarettes to excess, and was never 
so happy as when he was “bumming.” His 
expressed philosophy was: ‘Nobody cares 
for me, so why should I care myself?’ It 
took quite a while to reach him, but I think 
we did it. 

There is no telling how the mind of a boy 
will work. A lad of thirteen was accused 
of stealing ten dollars from the teacher’s 
desk in school. He stoutly denied it, and a 
long and careful search failed to discover the 
money. But it did discover quite a collection 
of cheap, trashy literature in the boy’s posses- 
sion. One of the books described how a 
thief concealed a valuable gem by dropping 
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it into a hole made by tearing off a trouser 
button. This talé furnished the clue to the 
lost money, and it was discovered folded 
very small and tucked in beneath a loosened 
button on the waistband of the boy’s trousers. 

Perhaps this study of psychology is the most 
interesting part of our day’s work. We find 
in a certain class of children a very decided 
idea that education is not much good because 
it does not earn anything. A boy of this 
sort, who persistently played truant, we found 
one day in the company of a cow down 
by the river in the country. He reasoned 
logically and at great length that he had to 
help earn a living for the family, that he was 
not playing truant, and that going to school 
“Don’t earn nuthin’ anyhow, and _ tendin’ 
cows earns sumthin’.” We found some sew- 
ing for the mother to do at home, and “Billy” 
was sent back to school where at least it would 
“learn him sumthin’,”’ if it did not imme- 
diately “earn him nuthin’.” 

In the thousand cases of truancy that crowd 
the courts, we find a large percentage really 
due to physical trouble with eyes, ears, throat, 
and spine. The girls frequently have enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids, defective vision, and im- 
perfect hearing, and school life under these 
inflictions is indeed hard to bear. Many of 
the girls, too, are compelled to carry children 
in their idle hours, to run hard errands, carry 
water for the washtub, and to do many other 
kinds of manual labor that are far too heavy 
for them. A part of this big, practical, every- 
day problem we can meet and conquer, but 
time and the slow advance of civilization 
alone can really cure the fundamental evils 
of society — if, indeed, they ever can be cured. 

It is a hard task and an uncongenial one 
to try to eradicate the spirit of mischief from 
the growing boy. I do not think it can be 
done; and, though professionally I have to 
hide the feeling, I hope it never will be done, 
for a boy without the spirit of mischief in him 
is a pretty dead character. It is only when 
in this spirit of mischief they step beyond the 
line where mischief ends and malice begins 
that we, of the children’s court, can really 
frown. 

We found three boys who got into a pretty 
pickle one Sunday afternoon and who were 
only saved because the court had learned to 
temper justice with good nature. They had 
found their way into a half-finished dwelling, 
and had found there no provision made for 
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their special amusement; so they set to work 
to remedy this omission. They picked out 
a very handsome, polished floor, set a couple 
of bricks on it, and built a roaring fire. The 
owner arrived when the floor was just nicely 
scorched. He brought them into court in a 
hurry, and nothing would satisfy him but a 
sentence to the reform school. They were 
all “first offenders,’ and we argued for 
hours with that owner before we persuaded 
him that he would be doing both the boys 
and himself a great injustice by insisting. 
He finally yielded. A year later, a “gang” 
partially wrecked another of his buildings, 
and he called on those three boys to find the 
“gang” for him. They did it willingly; so 
his “bread upon the waters” came back to 
him. . 

I suppose that in every town there is a 
“Sleepy Hollow” or a “Happy Hollow.” 
In my “Happy Hollow” there are many 
little children neglected by their mothers and 
not provided for by their fathers. One little 
girl, when I asked her how things were at 
her house, said: 

“Oh, we live in Happy Hollow, and you 
know all our fathers get drunk down there, 
and nobody has any shoes.” 

Yet, when we come to take some of these 
neglected children away from their parents, 
we encounter sometimes the best of human 
characteristics in the most unexpected places. 
A little bit of a boy, taken away from his 
mother because she was leading a wretched, 
immoral life, and given into the charge of 
foster-parents, kept repeating over and over 
again the very simple. cry: “I want my 
mammy.” His mother, the derelict of the 
street, could not speak for her sobs; yet even 
then we could not g-t her to promise to give 
up her way of living, so we had to let the little 
fellow go with his new parents. 

A little boy and his sister, brought up 
from “Happy Hollow” by the police, listened 
while their mother was sent to the workhouse 
and while they themselves were committed 
to the county children’s home. ‘The poor 
little wizened face of the ten-year-old boy 
wore a look of terror, as he realized that the 
sentence meant separation from the only 
things he had, his mother and his home, but 
the girl, one arm around her doll and the other 
around the boy, met the situation with the 
philosophical remark: 

“Don’t cry, brother, God ain’t dead yet.” 
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I remember another child of eleven whose 
father had gone to the “pen” for stealing, 
and whose mother had cut the family adrift 
and left them to shift for themselves. Brought 
up before the court, he put the situation quite 
succinctly when he said: 

“Mammy went away when I wore petti- 
coats, and I’ve been ‘batchin’ it ever since.” 

This past year or so has brought us more 
than the usual number of cases of real desti- 
tution. I think that if I could stop long 
enough to think over and write down the 
cases of real misery with which I have come 
in close, personal contact in the past twelve 
months, I should become a confirmed pessimist, 
and declare, with the socialists, ‘that the 
bread is stolen from the hands of God’s chil- 
dren by the system under which we live.” 
One day, five boys, all under thirteen and all 
of them showing too plainly the stress of hard 
times and lack of food, stood up before our 
court for judgment. Five mothers acknowl- 
edged that they had sent the boys to steal. 
One of them was the advocate for all, and he 
put his case plainly to the judge: 

“Mister, I just had to get the coal off the 
tracks; we did n’t have no money and we was 
cold.” 

Little that boy knew or cared for the city 
ordinance that made him a trespasser on 
railroad property, and the judge —right or 
wrong —looking in the anxious faces of 
the women, and the poor, peaked faces of 
the criminals before him, let them go with 
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a warning. Only, when he left the bench, 
he said to his probation officer: “Look out 
for those kids.” 

In this article I have not said anything 
about the system under which we carry on 
the probation work. I have merely given 
a few representative cases of its activity. I 
have said nothing of the good-for-nothing 
fathers who are put into the work-house, and 
whose labor gives their families $2.80 a week. 
We have girls who, after a year on proba- 
tion and in attendance at our classes, can 
cook and keep house very nicely. The girls 
are taught to darn and mend their own clothes 
and to make things for other folks. I have 
said nothing of the city map, upon which 
every case of juvenile delinquency is indicated 
by means of a colored pin. We watch this 
map very carefully. If black pins (indica- 
ting truancy) increase in one section unreason- 
ably fast, we can see it at once, and then 
begins the hunt for the cause. It is often 
found to be a boy paroled from the reform 
school, a boy out of work, or a pupil who has 
been expelled from some other school district. 
If white pins (indicating stealing) increase 
about one section, it means a hunt for some 
adult who is usually found to be at the bottom 
of it —an ex-convict, a father too lazy to work, 
but willing to employ boys to steal coal, a 
junk man, or a second-goods man. 

These things, the methods by which the 
results are achieved, and what the results are, 
will be told in a subsequent article. 
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NOR the last seven years, the average 


of public gifts has been more than 

1oo million dollars a year. It is 
time for both the givers and recipients of 
this huge benevolent fund to make sure that 
it is used to further human progress in the 
most efficient way. To judge private giving, 
it is essential to know what proportion of work 
undertaken is done, what proportion of work 





necessary is undertaken, and what proportion 
of work necessary is done. Benevolence is 
inefficient, often harmful, because only a frac- 
tion of the work necessary is undertaken. 
Even Mr. Rockefeller in a recent article in 
THE WorLp’s Work, urging expenditure that 
should “go as far as possible and be used 
with the greatest intelligence,” says: 

“We must always remember that there 
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is not money enough for the work of human 
uplift, and that there never can be.” 

One hundred years ago, it would have 
seemed conservative to say that there was not 
and never could be enough money to abolish 
small-pox, yellow fever, typhoid, or diphtheria. 
Had human uplift been confined to private 
gifts, to ice-baths in private or public hospitals, 
to vaccination at private or church dispensaries, 
to hospital treatment or higher education, all 
the money-kings in America could never have 
stamped out these dread scourges. Yet small- 
pox is gone. Even Cuba has almost forgotten 
its fear of yellow fever. Diphtheria is under 
control and fast disappearing, while typhoid 
threatens to become a specialty of Pennsyl- 
vania. And these results were accomplished 
by getting governments to do their jobs well — 
not by private people trying to do the govern- 
ments’ work. 

Twenty years ago, conservative scientists 
would still have said that there was not money 
enough, and never would be money enough, 
to free humanity from tuberculosis. Yet at 
the recent international congress held at 
Washington, the Director of the Phipps Insti- 
tute for Prevention and Study of Tuberculosis 
prophesied that in fifteen years new cases 
would be as rare as small-pox. Later, an 
eminent writer on health topics, Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, presented to an audience at the 
New York exhibit a plan by which new infec- 
tion from tuberculosis could be made impos- 
sible within New York City by a gross expendi- 
ture of only sixteen million dollars — by 
accident the very amount that New York City 
is estimated to contribute to uplift work every 
year. This radical change in the size of the 
white plague spectre has resulted from the 
expenditure of money —an__ infinitesimal 
amount of money, too, when we consider the 
loss of life and energy resulting each year from 
this preventable disease. Almost every state 
has its national and local committees; the 
Russell Sage Foundation finances an itinerant 
schooi through the rural districts of New York; 
and treatment and education have been sys- 
tematized in many cities following an example set 
by New York’s Charity Organization Society. 
These advances would have come sometime; 
but that a nation has been so promptly 
reéducated is due largely to codperation at 
critical times from Mr. Rockefeller’s committee 
on benefactions and other benevolent con- 
tributors of large amounts. 
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Ten years ago, it would not have been at all 
extreme to say that there was not money enough 
to prevent the death of one baby in four or one 
baby in six from summer heat. Had not 
infant mortality always risen with the summer 
temperature? Could man keep the earth 
from approaching the sun? Must not infants, 
therefore, continue to die by thousands during 
July, August, and September? To-day, due 
in part to a relatively small amount of money 
given by Mr. Rockefeller for educational 
work among the tenements, New York City 
is showing mothers that it is uncleanliness, not 
heat, that kills babies, and that they, in their 
own homes, with their own utensils, can save 
their babies if they will give them clean air, 
clean milk, and clean bodies. We know 
positively that the amounts of money which 
health-boards need to spend to keep babies 
alive are much smaller than the funeral bills 
of babies who die from intestinal diseases. 
From time immemorial, mothers have been 
ignorant about the care of themselves prior 
to their babies’ birth and about the care of 
their babies during the first months. A retired 
merchant living near New York, distressed by 
newspaper stories regarding high infant mor- 
tality, asked a number of philanthropic agencies 
what it would cost to teach needy mothers to 
save their babies. ‘The venerable and revered 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, dean of the medical 
profession, wrote that no impossible sum would 
be required. The result of this merchant’s 
study has been the establishment of the 
Caroline Rest Educational Fund, which main- 
tains a country home among the hills of 
Hartsdale, N. Y., to receive mothers con- 
valescing from maternity wards in the hospitals 
or midwife care in tenement homes, plus 
home-to-home nurse-teachers in the city. 
Results were prompt and public interest 
responsive. New York City’s health depart- 
ment reorganized its summer visiting and, in 
1908, sent nurses to the homes of mothers to 
insure. instruction promptly after birth. It 
is now a part of the plan of that city’s Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, under Dr. Josephine Baker, 
to have all homes visited as soon as the notice 
of birth is received at health headquarters. 
The money required to do this, and to examine 
for physical defects all school children and 
all applicants for work certificates, as well 
as to show parents why defects should be 
removed, is but a trifle more than was being 
spent before these ends were sought, and 
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actually less than one-sixth of the present 
income of the General Education Board. 
Thus, both the attitude and the official habit 
of a city of four million people have been 
changed by the expenditure of less money 
than any one of a number of institutions spends 
annually for taking care of babies who have 
been neglected. 

While many of us still harbor the delusion 
that a certain proportion of boys and girls 
are predestined to a criminal career, all around 
us are convincing proofs that here again the 
expenditure of a slight amount of money will 
suffice for the uplift work which our knowledge 
shows to be necessary. So jong as juvenile 
crime was traced to great-grandfathers or to 
defects in faces and hands, it was, indeed, a 
hopeless task to try to decrease crime. There- 
fore, philanthropists contented themselves with 
efforts to bail out asinking boat. The expendi- 
ture of but a few thousand dollars in several 
of our cities has obtained results which 
promise a progressive reduction of juvenile 
crime until it will be as hard to find typical 
cases for laboratory purposes as it is now to 
find small-pox and typhoid fever. 

Millions could not have stopped premature 
and unhygienic child labor had legal pro- 
tection been continued for such employment. 
The fight against such employment is almost 
won, and by an aggregate expenditure of less 
money than any one of fifty institutions of 
higher learning has received during the prog- 
ress of that fight. 

Unsanitary, disease-breeding tenements 
would never have disappeared had private 
philanthropy been content with “model tene- 
ments.’”” The money required to bring about 
New York City’s tenement-house law and 
tenement-house department, which affect 100 
per cent. of New York’s tenements, was less 
than the annual expenditures of any one of 
several relief societies in New York City to 
care for mothers and children made sick by 
unsanitary homes. 

Spending the fortunes of a hundred 
millionaires on higher education, on the teach- 
ing of ethics and political science, or on moral 
suasion, could never alone give good govern- 
ment to American cities. By spending less 


than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
during three years, in codperation with city 
officials who, in that same time, spent more 
than 600 million dollars, the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research has secured changes in New 
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York City which promise city government for 
the interest of all the governed, based upon 
the knowledge of all as to official acts and 
community needs not met. Less than $30,000 
was spent in 1908 in securing for four million 
people the beginnings of a method of recording 
work done when done, and money spent when 
spent, which will henceforth make inefficiency 
harder than efficiency, and corruption more 
difficult than honesty. Students of govern- 
ment, observing this work, prophesy that the 
extension of similar principles to local, state, 
and national government, will send political 
inefficiency after small-pox, yellow fever, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and other diseaSes 
that could not survive the administrative 
application of knowledge. 

The foregoing illustrations show that, while 
there is not money enough to do the world’s 
uplift work if we go about it in the wrong way, 
there is money to spare if we go about that 
uplift work in the right way. The money 
now being spent by charitable institutions in 
doing things that ought not to be done would 
more than suffice to set in motion, and keep in 
motion, educational forces to secure the spend- 
ing of vastly greater sums in doing the right 
things efficiently. Our money will surely run 
out if we deal with results, not causes; if we 
confine our attention to cure, and neglect 
prevention. The money now being spent 
upon charity and education fails to do all 
the uplift work that our present information 
shows to be necessary because our philan- 
thropists try to work in practical isolation 
without the codperation of governmental 
agencies. In each of the illustrations above 
cited, the secret of success has been, not in 
the discovery of the truth, not in the teaching 
of it by higher or professional institutions of 
learning, but in the administrative use of 
truth by organized society, working through 
governmental machinery. Necessary, human 
uplift work will never be done if philanthropy 
keeps on trying to take the place of efficient 
government. On the other hand, whether our 
immediate interest be insanity, alcoholism, 
physical defects of school children, com- 
municable diseases, or ignorance, there is a 
cheap way of gaining our heart’s desire if we 
learn to use even a small part of the annual 
gifts to private philanthropy for harnessing 
our municipalities, our states, and our nation, 
to a programme for getting done what every- 
body sees ought to be done. 
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